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EDITORIALS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE ON JOURNAL. 


To THe MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION: 

At the Milwaukee meeting of the American Public Health Association, a 
resolution was adopted creating a Committee on Journal, and authorizing 
and directing this committee to provide for the publication of a monthly 
journal, to be known as the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH 
Association. To a certain extent this resolution also outlined the scope 
of the publication and, in a general way, the powers and the duties of the 
committee having it in charge. The Committee on Journal held its first 
meeting in the City of Buffalo, on November 18th and 19th, and perfected the 
details of publication. 

The first issue of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION is now in your hands. Your Committee believes that the 
Journal has a bright and useful future. Our Association embraces upwards 
of 700 members, nearly all of whom are actively engaged in public health 
work in some of its many phases, and to these the Journal will prove invaluable. 
Our membership covers the entire continent of North America. This has 
been at once a source of strength and of weakness in the past: of strength, 
in that it has added to our dignity, extended our influence and broadened our 
views; of weakness, in that there has been little to hold our members together 
between annual meetings. Having a journal of our own will increase our 
strength by still further adding to our membership and it will serve as a means 
of keeping our members in touch with the Association throughout the year. 
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held of usefuln n the publication of papers less technical than the ru N 


those rea / he re tite I P i. 1. A Ss matters stand, il is idle lo expect at an\ 


fime in the near future that the thousands of health officers of 


Our ¢ 
our smatier ciltes, our towns and our villages, will be trained sanitarian 
bejore entering office. For this large and important class—con tituting at 


least ninety per cent. of all the health officers of the country 


can be made an inestim 


our J ournai 
able boon. This can be done by devoting part of our 


space to the publication of concise, non-technical, plainly written, authoritativ 


articles, dealing with the fundamental lessons of modern sanit ry science and 
with practical suggestions based thereon. By doing this our Journal will at 
once become ad nec ly lo th us nds, the r by nol only gaining ad very consider 
able list of new subscribers many of whom would also become active or asso 
ciate members of the A. P. H. A.), but also rendering to the cause of publi 
health pr ictical service the extent Of & hich can si art ely be over stimated 


The Journal should also constitute the medium for the exchange of exper 
iences and methods between the health officers of the entire country. Discus 
stons of questions of administration, office forms and methods, finance and 
kindred matters can be made enormously useful to all. 

In still another direction it would seem that the Journal should have a 
large field of usefulness. The worldwide awakening of the people in connec- 
tron with public health matters has resulted in the organization of a multitude 
of health associations, societies and leagues, of local, state and national 
scope, and also in the appearance of many publications actually or oste nsibly 
devoted to public health in some of its many phases. It has further resulted 
in the publication in the lay press of countless articles along these lines. The 
people are aroused but at the same time bewildered and confused by the large 
number of organizations and the enormous output of literature. The Com- 
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on Journal believes that it has become the distinct duty of the American 


Health Association not only to continue along its former lines but also, 


lest and the leading organization Oj health workers in America, to 
prominently and firmly as a guide to the people in placing before 
trustworthy information on health matters. The publication, from time 
urticles having the stamp of tuthoritv and bresenting in a hohular 

tractive fashion some of the piain tessons of nygiene public and per- 
vould be of mutual benefit to the people and to the assoctalion in whose 


organ these articles appeared. 
Committee on Journal unanimously elected as Managing Editor, Mr. 
Rickards, who has, under very adverse and trying conditions, shown his 
in connection with the American Journal of Public Hygiene. The 
ommittee regards this selection as a wise one. 
The establishment of our own journal marks one of the most radical steps 
the history of the A. P. H. A. Your Committee is optimistic in regard to 
e future of the Journal and of the Association. But thus optimism will be 
stified only if every member of the Association will do his part towards its 
nsummation. Your Committee has encountered many difficulties and has 
tithfully sought to do its work well and to discharge the high trust imposed on 
t by the Association. That its work has been perfect no member of the Com- 
mittee would for a moment maintain. The fate of the Journal must rest 
irgely with the rank and file of the members of the American Public Health 
tssociation. With your assistance the Journal cannot fail to be a great 
uccess in itself and in the prominent part which it wiil play in the further 
pbuilding of the A. P. H. A. This assistance your Committee bespeaks in 
behalf of the Journal and in behalf of the Association itself. It is the intention 
f your Committee to present to you, in our next issue, concrete suggestions as 


the most effective ways in which your efforts may be dire ted. 
COMMITTEE ON JOURNAL, 


H. W. Hitt, 
R. M. Simpson, 

G. T. SWARTS, 

Wma. C. Woopwarp, Secretary. 
E. C. Levy, Chairman. 
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MODERN METHODS OF CONTROLLING THE SPREAD OF ASIATIC 
CHOLERA. 


HERE} n no more striking example of the value of the practi 
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to recomn 
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Now, however, that the cause of the disease. the Spirillum cholera 
asiaticae n, and much is known of the manner of propagation at 


of the viabilit. this organism, it cannot fail to afford those interested 


in such diseases ; eling of satisfaction to observe the scientific manner 3: 


1 our knowk 1s practically applied. 


charged by law to prevent the entrance of the disease into our land, mu 


certainly be gratified with the results obtained. 


When the cholera first appeared in Russia, in May, 1910, the Surgeon 


the representatives of our Government who wer 


stationed there; he in turn notified his officers at the various ports in thi 


country and abroad to be watchful, and the course of the disease was fol 


lowed through Russia, till it finally reached Italy. The Service Offic 


throughout Ew were notified to enforce strictly the Quarantine Ree: 


lations of the Treasury Department. As a result all emigrants bound 


the United States fr infected or dangerous points were either detain: 


at the port of departure for five days prior to date of sailing, or wer 


kept under observation five days from the date of leaving control stati 


and so safe-guarded as to reduce to the minimum any danger of becomin 


infected, the five days of detention dating from the time that their persons 


and effects were found to contain no food products which could by an 


chance convey the infection, and from the disinfection of their baggag¢ 


The water and food supply of the ship that was to carry them was also 


investigate d. 
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Bacillus carriers have been classified under three heads: 
1. The carrier who retains the spirillum in his intestines tor a few 
vs only (4 or 5) and then talis sick with the qaisease. 

2 The carrier who retains the spirillum in his intestines from 10 to 
» davs. but does not become sick. On very rare occasion ype may 


carry the spirillum for from 20 to 21 days, but this is very excey tional. 
8 The carrier (convalescent carrier) who has had the disease and is 


nvalescent, and who ordinarily retains the spirillum for 10 to 12 days 


ugh in one instance the spirillum was carried for 69 days. This type 

carrier, presumably, would hardly be able to travel, as the attack must 
me cessarily have been a severe one. 

Inasmuch as the great majority of emigrants from infected territory 
cannot arrive in the United States, as transportation facilities now are, 
under an average minimum of eleven days, there will have elapsed, with 
quarantine and other detentions, a total of 16 to 17 days from the date 
ff departure from the home town to the date of arrival in this country. 


‘herefore, with regard to bacillus carriers themselves, the danger is minim- 
ized by the time in transit. 


Realizing, however, that all human effort, in spite of the best laid plans, 


might not be uniformly successful, measures were taken to notify the 
Secretary of the Board of Health of each State of the arrival in his State of 
immigrants from infected countries. Immigrant destination cards were 
therefore prepared which gave the name, place of origin, and the address 
at destination of each immigrant. These cards are mailed the day the 
immigrant departs from the immigration station, to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, who forwards them to the municipal health officer 
at the place where the immigrant is destined. The local h alth officer 
then can take such measures as are in his judgment necessary to detect 
any case that may occur in order to prevent the spread of infection. In 
view of the preceding, the occurrence of a case of cholera seems extremely 
unlikely. 
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ince of the disease in Russia in May. 

237 000 cases. with 99 OOO death 
1910, in accordance with official reports ther 
iths 

the return of spring there will be a recrud scenc 

the infected portions of Europe, but inasmuch as there will 

be no relaxation of preventive measures now in force, it is not believed that 

there is nec 


lor apprehension, especially as a demonstration of th: 
value of the 


preventive measures has already been given. 


WALTER Wyman, Surgeon General, 


U.S. P. H. and M. H. S. 


Washington, D. 
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4 “SCORE SYSTEM” FOR DETERMINING THE REAL RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE DIFFERENT INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


numerous endeavors of the under- 


1 official public health activities, in order that the most 


Nevertheless, as Chapin has so well pointed out, the tendency ts still 


1 


mnoentrata he cnectacular or new or “‘catchv” thine and t ne 1 
concentrate on tne spectacular oO lew catecny thing an Lo 


and monev on misdirected efforts to control or abolish the source 


one per cent. of trouble, while relat 


ively neglecting the sources of 
ninety-nine per cent. of it. Many times, out-of-date laws, city charters, 
‘te., actually compel the direction of public health activities along fruit- 

ss lines, while public sentiment sometimes demands un-enlightened 
‘rocedures or diverts efforts in uncalled for channels, to the chagrin and 
discouragement of the well-informed public hygienist. 

Two principal systems for estimating the relative importance of differ- 
ent diseases have been in vogue, i. e., by relative mortality, and by the 
relative financial losses involved. Both are good so far as they go. But 
many items, some not expressible in dollars or loss of life should be included. 
Loss of happiness is perhaps greater than either in the long run. 

Mortality alone is no criterion of importance, for we must all die finally, 
while that principle of political economy which regards finance as the sum 
total of life may result in an orderly and progressive community, but is 
likely to insure also that it be an extremely unhappy and restless one. 

Here we propose a system of securing the relative values of different 
diseases similar to that used for “scoring” dairies, the principle of which 
is becoming of wide vogue in business circles for many different ends. 

Thus a skeleton form applicable to every disease might be constructed, 
providing columns for mortality, morbidity, fatality, degree of curability, 


degree of danger to others, age incidence, sex incidence, average cost of 
care of individual cases, loss of time, extent and sequelae, painfulness, per- 
manence of disability, preventability, cost of prevention, and many other 
items. 

Each of these items might be given a total of 1000 which would be 


“earned” only by the disease highest in that particular item. Then each 


disease would have placed opposite each item a figure indicating the per- 
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the leprous? 


VI oes 1 know that money and action can be obtained in out 
TCAKS ¢ where measles cannot be reached at all yet, at iea 
in Minnesota, deaths from smallpox (despite very widespread prevalen 
of the « re in 1908S just one third as numerous, while the fatalit 
of measles was at least 12 times as great as that of smallpox. 
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0 a degree which leaves little for other diseases, yet pneumoni: 
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her respects a less injurious disease. 


rief such a score-card would set right many a popular mis-conc 


red in too often by the busy health officer—with too little tim 
comprehension and study of his own work—and it would indicate 
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n the burden of infectious di secases. 
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not improbable that some one or more of the non-transmissibk 
diabete . Bright’s disease, etc., if thus listed, would prove oO! 
tual importance than some of those upon which so much time and 
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now concentrated. That the venereal diseases would rank hig] 
heretofore much neglected, goes without saying. That disease 
considered seriously in this way would prove just as important 


fever or smallpox (in its present form) is more than probabk 


vents such a score system would permit a readjustment of ideas and 


of public health work on a thor uughly logical basis—the scientific 


on of available means to the accomplishments of really desirable 
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1 securing thus ultimately the ideal of applied science in any line 
Maximum of required retucns tro nimum of necessa <pen- 
ure 
The « nolete re ion in ordinat et id resul 
rvwhere in the last fifteen years has been larg vased on the principle 
the score card he determination for each item in the daily work o 
true relative position in cost and returns. Public health work should 
longer content itself with out of date traditional estimates of the relative 
portance of different branches of its work 
While the oring system might well be applied to the 


seases, a sim scoring system for ordinary public health 

ther lines would afford some curious results—for instance, the value ol 
vork on water supplies, as expressed in time and dollars expended per cases 
and lives saved thereby, compared with the cost and returns for garbage 
collection expressed in similar terms. 


H. W. 


Minn. State Board of Health. 
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American Public Health Association 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By CHARLES O. PROBST, M. D. 


Mr. Chairman, La ind Gentlemen: 

Permit me, t] utset, to express my grateful appreciation 
high honor you have conferred upon me in making me your Presider 
The long and honorable history of this Association, with its list of dj 
tinguished men who have preceded me, make it a position which any or 


There is no Association of which I have knowled; 
that has higher, purer, more unselfish aims. 

If this meeting should be as successful as those of the past, it will b 
largely due to the faithful, arduous labors of those who have so cordially 
given their aid and support. 

[t may not be inappropriate to sketch in briefest terms the history 
of this Association. It is not unlikely that many here are unfamiliar with 
it. 

Organized in New York City in 1872 by a few men who even at that 
early date had prescience of the supreme importance to this country of 
conserving the public health, it has been more or less closely associated 
with, and responsible for most of the great advances in public health work. 

In 1885, our great and growing neighbor to the North joined hands 
with us, thus breaking down National barriers, never respected by disease. 

In 1890 that wonderful republic of Mexico became a part of us. Won- 

derful indeed has been their progress in sanitation. Those of us who 
attended the meeting of this Association in Mexico in 1892, and again in 
1906, were amazed and delighted to see the immense strides along public 
health lines that our southern friends had made. While this has been 
largely due to the tireless energy and far-seeing mind of Dr. Liceaga and 
his confreres, heartily supported and aided by that most remarkable 
among the world’s rulers, President Diaz, I believe that our Mexican 
friends would cordially and gratefully admit that the source of their 
inspiration originally was the American Public Health Association. 


* Read at 38th Annual Meeting of American Public Health Association, Milwaukee, Sept. 7, 1910. 
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La in ISOS, Cu vith which s country h een so intimate 
nected, « ( ( b whi l ‘ t ha n So vr enact 
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I \ssociation, through its « ( } er, which 
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n ed the Wa ror he \V aeriu ) Rex 1 nd h 
ociate bers of this Association—who, 1n « ng t ruc 
se of this dreaded pest, have freed Cuba from a worse fate than Span 
h domination. and given her unrestrained intercourse with the world. 
It was this discovery that made possible the Panama Canal, where Gorgas 


who is also one of us, has turned the deadly canal zone into a health resort. 
7 


Still broadening its activities, and taking cognizance of the wonderful 
liscoveries in bacteriology in relation to disease, the Laboratory Section, 
in 1901, was formed. Its work in standardizing methods for water, air 
and milk examination, to speak of nothing else, has been recognized and 
largely adopted, throughout the world. 

Wilbur, our indefatigable delver in berth and death returns, has helped 
us to form a Section on Vital Statistics. To him and other members who 
have worked with him, is due the credit of having proposed an International 
classification of diseases which has been adopted throughout the greater 
part of the world. 

Lastly, in 1906, there was added the Section of Municipal Health 
Officers. This youngest branch, dealing with practical health measures 
to be enforced by executive men in our large centers of population, bids 
fair to rival all other health agencies in accomplishing results that may be 
seen and measured. 

Such, in the briefest words, is the American Public Health Association. 
One might easily extend the account of its many and varied achievements 
far beyond the hour of this address. Its thirty-six volumes of transactions, 
comprising some 15,000 pages, is a full history of the important disc veries 
and activiiies in health matters during a third of the century. 

To-day greater things seem possible. Seeds sown years ago are sprout- 
ing. A renaissance in health is at hand. Never before has the public 
shown such interest and enthusiasm in health measures. Never has it 
so nearly reached a realization of the immense possibilities in preventing 
sickness and prolonging life. Perhaps even those of us long in service 
are seeing as never before how closely health problems are tied up with all 


the great sociological problems of the day. 
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It is but natural that the individual should struggle for this blessing 
+ himself. and in this struggle he may unavoidably stand in the way of an 
dividual less strong. But the one who thoughtlessly, ruthlessly short- 


the life of another, or unnecessarily deprives him of needed rest ot 


ppiness he might otherwise have had, is an enemy to society. 
Play marks the life of all young beings under normal conditions. 
his has a deeper significance for children than many suppose. Not only 


es it tend to their proper physical development, aiding the harmonious 
vth of every organ, but it enters into their mental and moral makeup. 
7 


1 
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ur sympathies that many children have 
opportunity to play, but should concern us as a Nation depending upon 
ur boys and girls to support and carry forward the basic ideas of gov- 
Play, or amusement, which is but another form of play, is just as 
ecessary for the “grownups.” Perhaps no greater pr‘ iblem confronts 
individual than how to best divide his time (and money) between 
ork, rest and play so as to get the greatest amount of good out of life. 

How many wrecked and wretched lives do we see when either work 

r play has been the sole object of existence. 

This individual devotes his whole time to making money, never stop- 
ping to enjoy the innocent pleasures of life, consoling himself with the 
thought that later he can buy all the happiness he wants. He may, if he 
quits work in time, purchase certain pleasures, but it is doubtful whether 
he can ever purchase real happiness. Often the end is a complete physical 
or mental breakdown, and he realizes too late that he has sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

Some of our late railroad kings might be mentioned as prominent 
examples of such failures in life. 

The obverse side is even worse. To make life all play is usually to miss 
all true happiness, and may often lead, thr ugh almost unavoidabie temp- 
tations in an effort to find it, to utter wretchedness and premature death. 
The prisoner in Matteawan, whose doings recently shocked the reading 
world, shows where unbridled play without responsibility may lead one. 

Although work was the curse that was laid upon the disobedient one 
who was driven from Paradise, we must believe that what was meant was 
work without play, which is still the condition of millions of our fellow men. 

It might well be a function of this Association to help remove thi: 
curse, and to give to man greater opportunity for the pursuit of health 
and happiness. 

If I may be permitted to offer a word of advice to the individual, for- 
tunate enough to be able to c ntrol his time in part, it would be to put 


play, or amusement into his DAILY life. 
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If we look upon the national health as an asset. as. indeed, our greatest 
ource of national wealth, we, as health men, must be interested in prov iding 
le opportunity for national play of the right sort. While our effort 


up to this time have been largely directed to what may be called th 
question—that is, preventing or removing condition 
directly injurious to health, we must, if we would cover the whole held, 

ve attention to the positive side by encouraging conditions that promote 
health. One of the essential things that should be considered in a large 


Way, 1s to provide for the masses time, place and opportunity for play an 


If moral prophylaxis comes within the scope of Social Hygiene, thi 
question of providing suitable amusement for the working people becom« 
of greatly incr i importance. Especially is this true for working gir 
Phe ck « in large cities 1s among the chief causes « I 


It is a pleasure to note that in the city where we are gathered, under 
the present administration, the dangerous dance-hall as an adjunct of the 
aloon, has been closed, and the school houses opened, under proper super- 
vision, for amusement and association which all healthy (normal) indivi- 
mand as their right. In the interest of health as well as morals, 
this movement 1s to be encouraged in every way possible. 

Turning now to the larger side of the question, let us consider more in 
detail some of the great national movements and see what relation they 
have to my subject, work, rest and play in relation to health. We natur- 
ally will begin with the child and the organizations to promote its welfare. 

I might say, parenthetically, that I am becoming more and more of the 


opinion that the child must be the starting point for all great reforms. 
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vy men or women radically change their habits or opinions. (We must 
ays accord to the gentler sex the right to change their minds.) 

In a little pamphlet published this year by the charity organization 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation, giving information about 

y-seven organizations concerned in social movements, ten are named 

it deal with children. The list does not pretend to be complete. It 

; not include The American School Hygiene Association, for instance, 

ch we hoped would be represented at this meeting. None of these 
uldren’s organizations is included under the subdivision, Health, in 
hich, however, fourteen other organizations are listed. 

First may be mentioned the Playground Association of America, 
tablished in 1906. Its purpose, to quote from the pamphlet mentioned, 
, “To increase the efficiency of playgrounds already established and to 
tablish playgrounds on the right basis in cities and towns not having 


em, that eventus ully every citizen shall have opportunity for wholesome 
creation. 

You will please note that while this is listed:as a children’s organi- 
ation its final purpose is said to be to give EVERY citizen an opportunity 

leaning place) to play, which would immensely broaden the field of its 
perations. 

Perfect physical development, which the playground lends aid to, is 
he foundation for perfect health. When we recall that in the United 
States alone there are some twenty-five millions of children between the 

res of 5 and 18 years, the age for active play, and that a large part of these 
re in crowded and fast growing cities, the far-reaching importance of the 

layground movement, even if limited to children, becomes apparent to 
hose with eyes for the future. 

The Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Foundation, 

ablished in 1908, occupies a part of this field. Its purpose in part is said 
» be, ‘To conduct researches and promote activities favorable to the 
hysical, moral and intellectual welfare of children, especially public 
creation and the health and progress of school children.” It is also 

iterested in school athletic leagues, play festivals, medical inspection of 
chools, open-air schools, and school feeding 

The American School Hygiene Association, organized in 1905, has for 
its sole object the health of school children. Schoolhouse construction, 


courses and hours of study (that is work), medical inspection, in sum, all 

the conditions favorable or unfavorable to the healthy growth of school 

children, it seeks to promote on the one hand, or remove on the other 
Should not these be classed as HEALTH organizations? 
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But 


must have the time. An association that seeks indirectly to bring this 
about is the National Child Labor Committee, organized in 1904 

This question has been considered by the Congress of the United 
States, and has been the subject of legislation in most of the individual 


states. 

It is unnecessary here to go into the subject and its many ramifications. 
Child labor under present conditions seems necessary. That it should be 
more strictly regulated all will concede. The plea I would make is that the 
working child should have ample time and a place for play, and that its 
work should be of such character and of such duration that it is not too 
tired to play 

There is another phase of the child labor question that scientific, 
industrial hygiene should more fully consider. At what age shall the 
child quit play and go to work? This has been defined by law in most 
states on a chronological basis. It has been pointed out by recent inves- 
tigators that the anatomical age of a child may not correspond to its age 
in years. The development of the bony structure may be retarded in 
one and advanced in another child of the same number of years. This is 
well shown by an X-Ray examination of the small bones of the wrist. 

It is surmised, if not proven, that great harm may be done to an ana- 
tomically undeveloped child if permitted to do labor requiring considerable 
and continued muscular effort. 

While it may be impracticable to require an X-Ray examination of 
every child before permitting it to labor, laws regulating the age of per- 
missible child labor should take this into account in fixing thisage. We all 
must wish that the happy play days of childhood shall be prolonged as far 
as possible. 

Here then we have a group of organizations, and there may be others, 
deeply, if not chiefly concerned with the health of children. The measures 


] 
| 


all must employ to carry out their purposes are largely if not wholly edu- 
cative and legislative. Evil conditions are to be removed on the one hand, 
and on the other, conditions favorable to the health and welfare of the 
child be restored or provided. Does this not afford opportunity for 
effective co-operation? 

Another phase of the work, rest and play problem, is the demands of 
National labor organizations for an 8-hour day. Whether this period for 
all forms of physical labor and for both sexes is a correct physiological 
standard, I do not pretend to say. That shorter work hours would not 
always result in longer rest hours or play hours of the right sort, would 
doubtless be true in many cases. That the leisure hours so afforded could, 


children must have more than merely a PLACE to play. They 
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ner direction and the opportunity, be turned intO channels that 
| improve both the physical and moral welfare of workingmen and 
en cannot, I think, be doubted. 

in of our industries are necessarliy operated night and 


day 
Sundays. Recent investigations have shown that in some ol! 
- 12 hours a day continuously for long periods. That thi 
‘nimical to health and should be prevented so far as pos ible 


on 1 


rdly be disputed. Legislation along this line, properly directed, 
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show that over-fatigue make 
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National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tt 
1 in 1904, has mad itself known throughout the 
Vlanv. if not the majority ol the members of this Associatio n 
ers. It is with very great pleasure that I announce the presence 
Gee ‘ va} 1a 44 ¢ en ana te 
erv efficient secretary, who will speak Of Its Optialiuls eo its 


tions to this Association. 
Another health association which might have been m« ntioned i 
peaking of children, is the American Association for the Study and Pre 


vention of Infant Mortality. The name plainly indicates its purpose 
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Among the National organizations for which the promotion alth 
n bjec ay be named the National Conference of Chariti 
and Correction. Health and sanitation are named as a part of its purpose. 
[f in health, “ prevention is worth a pound of cure,”’ the same ratio should 
hold for charity. If we could prevent all unnece ssary sickness and pre- 


mature death there would be comparatively little need for charity. This 
organization must therefore be vitally concerned in the work of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 

Among the subjects to be presented at this meeting is the Prevention 
of Imbecility. The subject of eugenics is claiming much attention from 
the educator and the social hygienist, and may well receive consideration 
and encouragement from this Association. There is a National Associa- 
tion for the Study of Feeble Mindedness, although prevention is not men- 
tioned as one of its ol jects. 

The American Housing Association, recently formed, would bring 
about domiciliary reforms. Certainly we all recognize the baneful effect 
upon health of tenement-house conditions, and how largely overcrowded 
and unsanitary dwellings enter into the production of tuberculosis and 
other preventable diseases. We shall receive with great c rdiality, I 
am sure, an account of their plans and purposes from their representative 
to this meeting. 

Finally we have, dealing especially with city problems, the American 
Civic Association, which aims among other things, “to make living condi- 
tions clean and healthful;” and the National Municipal League, which 
also considers municipal health and sanitation. 

The Civie Association has begun an active campaign against that 
ubiquitous disease carrier, the housefly, and its secretary will have some- 
thing interesting and instructive to say to us as regards the lines along 
which this battle is being waged. 
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neral attack under our respective leaders. 


enture to suggest a common meeting gr und for considerati 
non enemy 


on enemy, and the line for a general attack. This com 
norance. We must all depend for success upon an educated public. 
all separately working along this line. 
far more than singly? 
With some diffidence I venture to speak of a wa) 
‘he most direct route to the desired end. 
h reforms we should look more 


Can we not together accom- 


that seems to me to 


[ have already intimated that for healt 
the child than to the man. Up to this time we have failed to take full 
vantage of the great opportunity our National systems of education 
ford for public instruction in health matters. True, our common schools, 
ne of them, are teaching hygiene. This could be immensely more 
fectively done. I would leave largely to the schools below the high 
school the teaching of personal hygiene. 

What I would especially urge is that colleges and universities, and 
vossibly high schools, should thoroughly instruct each student in all matters 


hat broadly effect the public health. 
Can it be gainsaid that most of the health problems we are to consider 
this meeting are not of the greatest importance to st ciety as well as to 
very individual? Should not every young man and young woman, soon 
to become parents, know the cause and the remedy for preventable blind- 
ness, for tuberculosis, and other common preventable diseases? Should 
they remain in ignorance of the frightful ravages growing out of the social 
vil? Are not all the problems of municipal sanitation worthy of the 
ost serious consideration by every intelligent citizen? And where are 
people to secure adequate knowledge of these subjects for their own pro- 
tection if not in school or college? 
The pitiful ignorance of health problems of 
State and Nation displayed by members of legislatures and members of 
congress might excite ridicule if it were not of such serious import. But 


far reaching concern to 
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es they are not to blame. No one ever attempted, at the proper time and 
| place, while in college, to teach them what every legislator, be it municipal, 


state or national, should know. 


When we consider that last year there were in the United States more 


. than a million students in our high schools and nearly one-third as many 
udents in higher education, we can see what an immense opportunit' 
there would be for adequate instruction in health matters if this wer 
Take ni nd 
Such instruction, I vet Oo hould be given by trained Lic 
\ 1 Spec ) OT init ( for the 
| let i Tl R 
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ubjects. Eventually al lth imterest ould be administered by the 
] 1 . ‘olin 
Csovernme! TOM ese be iarvely protected by volun- 
ary, organized « 
If the first step towards the centralization, or at least the co-operation, 


of the many associations devoted to health problems can be taken at this 
meeting, it may be the means of hastening the day when every individual 
will be given time and opportunity for the pursuit of health and happiness, 
and the certain knowledge of how and where to find them. 


: ff the Universitv to Public Health Work. The Association may de it 
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THE INTER-RELATION OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WORKING IN THE INTEREST OF HEALTH.’ 


By FREDERIC ALMY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 
e of Charities. which I have the honor to represent at this meeting, 


eties for Organizing Charity, an infant organization which was 
St. Louis only three months ago, and the main theme of my paper 
it we need not only societies for organizing charity, but a society 
anizing Charities. We need organization of national organizations 
smote co-ordination, co-operation and effective service for common 

Originally a charity organization society conceived its work to be 
merely the organization of the forces which affect individual families, so 
hat the work of different relief agencies would not overlap, and so that 


rryt 


an asylums, hospitals, and medical and reformatory influences could 
be focussed upon the people it was helping. At present such s¢ cieties 
also seek, so far as they are able, to organize all the social forces of their 
community in order to obtain better living conditions for individual 
families. A modern charity organization society is to some extent a 
community organization society. Organization does not mean doing 
things yourself but getting others to do them, and a society of the sort 
which I represent seeks to become a mother of movements, a s cial mid- 
wife as it were, bringing to birth tuberculosis work, tenement work, fresh 
ir work, playgrounds, pure milk, consumers’ leagues, child labor commit- 
tees, probation, juvenile courts, and the countless modern social agencies. 
Besides creating agencies where they do not exist a charity or; anization 
ociety seeks to combine for team work those which do exist, and its 
orts include not only the charitable forces of the community but its 
religious, penal, educational and medical forces. Thr ugh the churches, 
courts and the reformatories it seeks to lift character and lessen vice; 
hrough the schools it seeks to lift knowledge and lessen ignorance; and 


t but by no means least, through the doctors, the health departments, 
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nd two meetings, we had a joint one. I had to follow his illustrated 
lecture, and suffered in consequence. Each could have done | 
the town to himself. When I got back, Mrs. Kelley, of the National 


Consumer’s League, said the place was no good anyhow. [If Mr. Hanmer 
and I had each known the other we could have changed our dates; and, if 


we had talked with Mrs. Ke llev we n ight have changed our plans more 


I am leaving scant time for the other point which I have been asked 
to speak of,—the way in which health authorities may have a closer 
relationship to the charitable organizations in their respective communi- 
ties. The points of contact are numerous, both for health authorities and 


for medical associations and individual physicians. It is a question 


whether even the clergy or the schools can so much assist our social work 


as the doctors. It is estimated that at least 20 or 25% of poverty is due 
to sicknes Certainly more than that percentage is accompanied by 
ickness. In the society of which I am secretary, of 2,014 families under 
care so far this year, 135, or 644% contain tuberculosis, and 744, or 39%; 
have some other sickness; a total of 879 families out of 2,104, or 41%, in 
which poverty is accompanied by sickness. If we add to the sick the 
ickly these figures would be greatly increased. 

Such figures as these show amply that disease is a chief cause of poverty, 
ind that the medical battalions must have a leading place in the concerted 

ack which is at present being made upon the old evils o ld 
Professionally, my own concern is with poverty. Sin and vice, though 
they breed much poverty, may also be a cause of wealth, but this 1s n 
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nce r disease, 18s Most disc oa cnarity WoO ker. (Jt course, 
2: 1 ‘ 
e causes mucn disease. Di ease 1 usualiy more innocent than 
e or vice, and for that reason our sy1 pathv cron out more toward 
| look forward to the day when we sha 1 consider publi 
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etors in the past consisted mostly of free relief for individuals upposed 


e poor, and the abuses of medical charity are familiar. As with 
the patient, constructive follow-up w rk of individual cases with 
ervice is comparatively new, and is best illustrated in Boston. 

\< with charitv, the best development of modern medicine is the preventive 


which attacks the great causes of disease wholesale through pure 


ik, pure food, pure air and better living. In the notable address which 
Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, delivered before the Asst ciation of Life 
-ance Presidents in February 1909, he said that “It is estimated that 
at least eight years could be added to human life merely by securing 
reasonably pure air, water and milk.” 
For such work as this the doctors need the social workers as much as 
he social workers need the doctors. I should like to see at every medical 
conference one or two papers by social workers; just as there are now al 


very social conference two or three papers by doctors. 


The tuberculosis crusade against the great White Plague has been led 


equally by doctors and by social workers, and there are signs now of a 
ilar wide-spread attack on the great Black Plague of syphilis. The 
cial workers are speaking out courageously on this subject in 
blic places, and we need your help. The scourges of cholera, sn all 
vellow fever, cancer, diphtheria, are being overcome by the doctor 
vith little aid from others; but with typhoid, cholera infantu and the 


worm social workers are helping notably. Occupationa 


eases, pure milk, the contaminations of sweat-shop ind es, debili- 
ing child labor, play grounds, free baths and housing conditions seem 
: have concerned the social workers more than the doctor 
Fortunately, medicine, like religion, is laying bar he mysteries which 
have been considered too acred to be profi ned by the la and 1 i pli- 
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ON THE PROPER CORRELATION OF PHYSICIANS, ENGINEERS 
AND OTHER SPECIALISTS, IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
WORK. 


By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, 


Professor of Biology at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


1 inet cipation of engine ( 

( cians 1n ublic hea 

( r time. The public h 

hum an bein l he re 
r10u factors, such as race characteristics, climate, 

economic conditions, occupation, housing, food and drink, water supp! 

ewerage, etc., and it is plainly impossible for any one person to hav 
expert knowledge of all. Hence it has come to pass that by the side of 
the physician—whose services must always be of the first importance in 
the diagnosis and the treatment of disease, stand the chemist—for thi 


inspection and supervision of the purity of foods and drugs, and for that 
analytical skill which is required in a host of investigations of all sorts; 
the biologist—whose skill in bacteriology, parasitology and microscopy 
makes him already indispensable and whose knowledge of physiology 
and personal hygiene will eventually make him still more so; the engineer 
who must provide safe water supplies, effective sewerage, workable systems 
of ventilation and many other structural elements of a wholesome environ- 
ment; the statistician—whose studies of the movements of population, of 
mortality, of racial distribution and of economic conditions can never be 
safely neglected; as well as the architect—the physicist—the geologist, and 
other experts, for aid in special problems as these arise. 

But the participation and co-operation of specialists, in order to be 
most effective and economical, must be correlated, orderly and organized. 
If it is only irregular and sporadic it may not amount even to co-operation, 
but may produce conflict and confusion. Examples are not wanting in 
which such confusion has actually occurred. With an abundance of 
expert material at hand the time is ripe for us to ask: How can the various 


ess mnae- 


ecialists now ready to’ work, or actually working, more or 


3 

pendently, for the promotion of the public health, be most effectively and 

economi ally reanized ? 
* R t 38 Annual Meeting American Public Health Association, Milwaukee, Sept. 7, 1910. 
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health forces are of two principal kinds, administrative and 
Laws and ordinances for the promotion and protection of the 
health must be made, and must be administered by some competent 
and be able to 


But that authority must have knowledge, 


idence, before it can safely act. And the knowledge and e idence 


1 bv a sanitary authority must often be expert knowledge, expe 


Hence it must be able to employ specialis » make investi- 


and to cause things to be done, all in scientiic of technically 
orv Wavs Now it has gradually come about that Boards of 


ual constituted sanitary 
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m ol results oO 


ing to itself the final interpretation and applicati 
inquiries; if it keeps, when it can, an investigatin ff of its own, 
1 is guided by their findings and advice; then it may perhaps secure such 
correlation of sanitary forces as is obviously desirable. 
The first sanitary requirement of any modern c ymmunity is a good 
Health Officer. Such a man is not often simply a good sanitary policeman 
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he able to command. A squad or a company of specialists, no I 
quad or a company of soldiers or officers must be organized under 
ander: and the natural organizer and commander of the 
ot a col unity is the Board of Health, acting as a General Statft, 


h their representative, the Health Officer. 


Sut all these things, Boards of Health, Health Officers, and specialists, 


noney, and are therefore practicable only for the larger communities. 


these the problem is simply—but let no one suppose this is easy—to 


1¢ right Health Officer, and the necessary money. For the smaller 
unities it is often impossible—and fortunately it is less often neces- 


to secure the services of paid specialists. Such communities must 


therefore look to their chief sanitary officer (if they can afford one, and few 


4 


munities today can afford to be without one) for much general intelli- 


gence and some special knowledge. For the rest they must depend on 
emergency appropriations or even upon the voluntary aid of citizens’ 
associations and the like. Here again, as a rule, everything will depend 


on the 


executive agent of the Board of Health, the Health Commissioner 


or Health Officer—whatever he may be called. If the community 1s 
really too small or too poor to afford such a person, then it must depend 


upon inexperts, such as the selectmen, or upon volunteer aid, or upon some 


outside authority such as the State Board of Health. Fortunately, 


there is no reason today why any community that can pay a young man 


$1,000 a year or even less should not secure considerable special sanitary 
training, as well as intelligent, faithful and enthusiastic service. As long 
ago as 1894, the town of Montclair, N. J. appointed as its executive officer, 
young man* who had just graduated from a good technical school with 


a training in sanitary engineering; and so marked was the advance 


Ove 


r 


previous political appointments, that almost without interruption 


from that day to this Montclair has had for its Health Officers young men 


* Mr. Theodore Horton, now Chief Engineer to the Commissioner of Health, State of New York. 
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rs ou echnical school ) 
first ever thus given to an official of Orang vhicl ended 
\iavor and who spoke with high appreciation O eculal 
( Cl nese exam even 
nall communities may nowadays, if they will, secure intelligent and 


health officers at no very great expense. 
I enter into these details because they bear directly upon the qui 
With good Boards of Health, and the right men as Health 
rs. there will be little or no difficulty in the proper correlation of the 
ble sanitary forces of either large or small communiti Large 
unities may well have specialists of all sorts, directly and more or 
permanently attached to the staff of the local Board of Health. This 
rangement has already been made with excellent results in the case 
ome State Boards, and ought to be made by all. The same thing is 
rue of some City Boards and ought to be true of many more. Doubtless 


plan is also the most economical as well as the most effective, and with 
crowing burdens of debt and taxation in American cities questions of 
ney supply will soon be no less grave than questions of water supply or 
ilk supply. For small communities, the plan of a permanent staff of 
necialists coordinated under the Board of Health is not practicable. 
Here the Health Officer himself becomes all important, not only for his 

n duties but as the coordinating centre in times of need. If he be a 

n of tact and wisdom he can often enlist in the public service the 


nitary talent of his community, either as temporary paid employees, by 


cial vote of the town authorities, or, if need be, as volunteers; for 
pecialists rightly approached are quite as public spirited as any other citi- 
But for all communities, large or small, in order to secure proper 
rrelation there must be organization, and organization always implies 
me centralization of power and responsibility. Given good organization 
th some centralization, the problem of proper correlation of available 
anitary forces in modern communities is, in my opinion, largely the 
roblem of securing and retaining modest, competent, qualified, and 
‘udicious Health Officers. Whether these shall be physicians, engineers, 
hemists, biologists, or any other particular form of specialist is a question 
{ minor importance. 
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THE VALUE OF TERMINAL DISINFECTION.” 


By DR. CHARLES V. CHAPIN, 
Superintendent of Health, Providence, R. I. 
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phenomena of disease extension. If other and better explanations are at 
hand this theory may be questioned, and it should be abandoned unless 
its advocates can substantiate it by observation and experiment. The 
burden of proof rests on those who would maintain the theory, not on us 
who question it. 

It is now no longer necessary to assume the agency of fomites in the 
transmission of these diseases. Contact infection is the most obvious 
mode of extension, and though we know that contact between the well and 
the really sick does not usually take place, we do know that there is ample 
opportunity for the most direct contact between the general public and 
convalescent or other healthy carriers of disease germs. These unknown 
sources of infection are so numerous that most recognized cases may well 
be due to direct contact with them. We no longer have any difficulty in 


explaining the source of contagious diseases, the wonder rather is that 


there are 1 more cases. If infection by fomites were as effective 
is supposed, there would be far more contagious disease than ther: 
The number of unrecognized human foci affords no room for infection 
he for ing considerations, and others to be mentioned, had alr 
led the writer to question very seriously the agency of fomites in the 
of di hen the wonderful work of the American Yellow Fever C 
d beyond question that vellow fever is never carried 
for 1 alwavs believed that if any disease was fomites-l 
( lhe le of ran nission by cl Hit 
> SUI Cl la r al ( diseasc Ye 
0 ec V hle W: Li 
( ed in ¢ hing, « often diphtheria g 
dings of bacteriologs emed to support tl 
| W s le i ned iny vacteria even 
I ki d e al ( ( 1 let il i€ I 
Bac ( ( hth« 1 fev and othe 
show vive, under some conditions, for many months. It wa 
thought that they might under favorable circumstances propagate out 
of the bod It is even now no rare thing to hear health officers in ¢ 
nislead the public by making statements that damp and 
lighted houses are favorable for the growth of the tubercle bacillus. But v 
now know that the common disease-producing bacteria are ni apr 
phyte We know that instead of growing outside of the body they begin 
to lose their virulence and die almost as soon as cast off. The tendency ot 
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recent work is to show that pathogens are not so resistant as was formerly 
thought. 

But the most important point is that most of the studies on the resist- 
ance of bacteria have not been quantitative, and many have failed to 
recognize that the virulence of germs often disappears before their death. 
We should realize that while a few germs may survive perhaps for weeks, 

ost of them die in a few days. Houston showed that while some typhoid 
bacilli could be recovered from London tap water up to eight weeks, 
99.9 per cent. perished in one week. The survival of such a small per- 
centage of pathogenic bacteria in water appears to be little dangerous; 
in the air it would probably be still less dangerous. Hill has suggested, and 
bably correctly, that the reason why tubercle bacilli, which are less 
tant than diphtheria bacilli, are more often recovered from fomites 
are the latter, 1s simply because the tubercle bacilli are discharged 

ich very much greater numbers that more of them have a chance 


urvival. The life of some pathogens, as the germs of pneumonia, 


“a, gonorrhea and cerebro-spinal meningitis is so restricted, that 


can certainlv be of no moment in the extension of these diseases. 


her more interest, thougn Dy no means conclusive, 1s tne field 
le pDacteriologist. The researches of Cornet and a hos Ol 
have shown that tubercle bacilli are quite commonly found in 
numbers 1n the apartments of careless consumptives. search 
bacilli has not, for the reason given above, been nearly so 
1 Q ot toward 1400 swabbings taken trom supposedi\ 
Ss D ochnumberg, Weichardt, H Gorna and Kober, 
iit Were founda on about a GOZ imes, and oniy on such 
lkerchiefs, toys and drinking glass 
\fter all. however. bacteriological evidence cannot be conclu 
rulent bacteria may be found to some extent on objet 
if as tomites, they may nol be an appreciable source o dat 
I orming bacteria are found 1n the air of operating rooms, bu 
wer sterilize the air, as was at first supposed by Lister to b 
ary. The epidemiological arguments previousiv considered, have 


med to quite a number, sufficient reason for seriously questioning the 
portance of fomites infection and the value of the usual routin 
disinfection. To the writer there seemed little warrant for disinfecting 
‘ter deaths from tuberculosis, which is supposed to be by most health 
officers and secretaries of anti-tuberculosis leagues, such an important 
prophylactic measure. If, as the phthisiologists tell us there 1s no danger 
in living with a careful consumptive, there can be no danger in living in 


his house after he is dead. Or, if a consumptive has been careless all 
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PROVIDENCE. 


e number of recurrences after disinfection, the number of infected 
and the rate of recurrence during the years 1902 and 1905 was as 


DIPHTHERIA, 1902-5 


308 1 67 
153 7 =4 
10 1.78 
- 2.30 
1457 Bs 

ber of recurrences since Februar : LOOD. where the re was no 

tion. and the ratio to infected families where there was no disin 
follows 
DIPHTHERIA, 1905-9 
Inte I Ry Rat 
258 1.33 
242 - 2 Of 
2019 $2 2 0S 
> certainlv nothing 1n these figures to suyye danger from aban- 


infection. The difference in favor of disinfection 1s not greatet 
he margin of error. It is interesting in this connection to compare 
rrences in Providence where there is no disinfection with the recur- 


Baltimore where disinte¢ n is done and carefully checked by 


RECURRENCES AFTER DIPHTHER! 


Ratio of recurrences within 60 days, in house, to nu r of reported 
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BALTIMORE. 


( Recurret Per ¢ 
1905 1096 20 1 82 
14 241 1 45 
1905 177 
1908 1172 22 1 S7 
1007 867 21 2.42 
TOONS S37 10 110 
756 14 1 S85 
6931 122 1.76 
PROVIDENCE. 
Disinfection. 
Year Case Recurrences Per Cent 

1902 530 1.51 
1903 706 7 0.99 
1904 780 19 2.44 
1905 140 2 1.43 
rotal 2156 36 1 67 

No Disinfection. 

Year Cases Recurrences Per Cent 

1905 $22 5 1.18 
1906 407 6 1.47 
1907 570 7 1.23 
1908 917 17 1.85 
1909 639 3 0.47 
Total 2955 38 1.28 


In order to make the Providence figures comparable to those of Balti- 
more, it was necessary to include recurrences in other families in the I 

as well as in the family first invaded, and to calculate the percentage on 
total cases, rather than on invaded households. As for the invasion \ 
other families in the house after removal of the warning sign from the firs 
family, it was in Providence, when there was disinfection 1.2 per cent. ol 
851 families, and when there was no disinfection 0.4 per cent. of 1679 


families 
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{nother possible method of testing the value of disinfection is 
te how often well persons removing from the infected family during 
course of the disease are taken sick on their return. In Providence 
disinfection was abandoned, of 585 persons, of whom 510 were under 
rs of age, who thus went away from home, only | was taken sick 
- return, or 0.18 per cent. Previous to the abandonment of disinfec- 
there were 9 attacks among 1055 persons, or 0.So per cent. 
‘here is nothing in these experiences to indicate that there is any 
reciable value in the practice of routine terminal disinfection after 
theria. So evident is this, and so similar from an epidemiological 
ndpoint, are scarlet fever and diphtheria, that we have been gradually 
ndoning disinfection after the former disease also. The following 
the recurrences where there was and where there was not official 
nfection: 
PROVIDENCE. 
The number of recurrences after disinfection for scarlet fever, the 
ber of infected families, and the rate of recurrence during the years 
904 to 1908, was as follows: 
SCARLET FEVER, 1904-9. 


Year Infected Families Recurrences Rate 

1904 SOS 12 1.38 
1905 298 2 67 
1906 398 9 2.26 
1907 540 8 1.48 
1908 273 3 1.09 
1909 52 3 5.77 

Total 2429 37 1.52 


During the last two years the recurrences where there was no disin- 
fection were as follows: 
ScARLET FEVER, 1908-9. 


Year Infected Families Recurrence Rat 

1908 10 2.50 

1909 377 10 2.65 

tal 417 11 2 64 


The next table shows the number of recurrences in Baltimore and Prov- 
idence, comparable data being employed as in the table for diphtheria: 
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RECURRENCES AFTER SCARLET FEVER. 


Ratio of recurrences, within 60 days, in house, to number of reported 
ported 


BALTIMORE. 


Year Cc Recurrences Per Cent 

1008 1224 10 0.89 
1004 1222 21 1.72 
615 i2 1.95 
1006 577 7 1.21 
136 2.52 
1262 17 1.34 

72 S4 1 44 


PROVIDENCE. 


Disinfection 


\ Recurrem Per C 

10) 23 XS 
4 1.32 
12 1 95 
10 1.24 
389 3 
res) 3 100 
3562 57 1 6 


No Disinfection 


( Recurrence Per (¢ 
52 1.92 
1909 552 16 2 90 
604 17 2.81 
) 1, } + hi ¢ 
heory and tl r » far as any data are available, indica 
ul C1 nal disinfect after diphtheria and scarlet fever 1s of 1 
reciable value Much of the disinfection after tuberculosis also 
lhe feebleness of the germs of influenza, cerebro-spinal-men 
eitis and pneumonia, indicate that fomites can have no part in the exten 


Cases 
sion of these diseases, and that disinfection is unnecessary. In all diseases 
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ch the carriers and missed cases are very numerous, OF in which the 
‘< infectious and about, during the prodomal stage, terminal disin- 
an accomplish nothing and for this reason alone it is useless after 


and whooping cough. 


named, and also after meask 
which was practiced in Aberdeen for twenty 
the disease, neither did the 


eases jus 
ection after measles, 
had no influence on the prevalence of 
his practice in New York, and its omission for a time in 1908 


There is no evidence that disinfection after cerebro 


ron of 
ithout effect. 
is in New York had any influence in checking the disease. 
not local merely, but have 


eningit 
« views in regard to disinfection ar 
-eloping independently in the minds of many. Several leading 
hvsicians have stated that compulsory disinfection has not 


I¢ 
1) 


ned c ntagious dise ases in Pari Comby is en phatic in his ct mtention 


persons. not things, which are the bearer of infection. Lemoine 
hown that the disinfe ction of hos} ital roo not necessary to prevent 


velopment of contagious diseases. In England Richards says 


disinfection after diphtheria is of very 


Butler. Hogarth and other health officers have ceased to regard 


on as essential. The disinfection of school rooms, pt riodically, 


after the occurrence of contagious disease. has been urged by 


hesides the makers of disinfectants, especially in England, but most 


health officers have refused to be lead by the clamor, and Kerr, the 


edical officer of schools in London, has clearly set fe rth the reasons 
room can rarelv be at fault in school outbreak of the contagious 


le there 1s no ¢ vidence hat fomites, as the term 1s gene rally inder- 


-e an appreciable part in the spread of contagious disease there Sr oe 
little doubt that much of what 1s properly called contact infection 5 
liate. and is due to the transfer of fresh infecti erial on ina e 
This mod of infection is to be d b lovin 
ous cleanliness as possible in the care 0 1¢1 Plen ol 
1d water daily on the things directly in contac h the natient, and 
nands ol the nurse will do much to preven ne read di ise in a 
ferminal disinfection does nothing, and in e degre 
‘aws attention from the importance of contact infection and the 
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assisting in the care of the sick, and instructing by pre« 


nethods of cleanliness in the management of 
Cases 


[t is not claimed that thorough terminal disinfection is never necessa 

When a nev comparatively rare disease invades a locality, it ma‘ 
times be desirable to take extraordinary precautions to prevent its ext 
tion, precautions which would be entirely useless if the disease were es 
lished. If a case of smallpox should occur in a city, which has been fri 
from it for vears, it would be worth while perhaps, to expend considerab! 
t ind mey in disinfection, even though the chance of infectior 

she room or goods might not be one in a thousand. But if there wer: 
hundred ‘ of measies in the city, it would be folly to go to the same 
trouble and « xpenst for each case, even if the chance of infection were ten 
times as great. A spark in the dry grass should be stamped out a y 
cost, but it is useless to waste time in extinguishing the smoldering flames 
left | 


ere and there as the line of fire is sweeping across the prairi 
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Section on Vital Statistics 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BIRTH REGISTRATION TO DETERMINE 
INFANT MORTALITY.* 


By J. H. MASON KNOX, Jr., 


Associate in Pediatrics, The Johns Hopkins University. President of the American 
Association for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

the presence of a company of experts better informed than any 

in this country on all questions pertaining to our vital statistics, it 

my purpose to discuss in any detail the mechanism of birth registra- 

or to enter a plea for any particular method to secure the complete 

rding of every birth. It is rather as a practitioner of medicine who 

been devoted for several years to the study of the diseases of infancy 

childhood that I presume to present before this body some of the 

.dvantages which would accrue to the physician interested not only in 

cure of illness, but especially in the prevention of disease and death 

rmong infants, from an accurate knowledge of the birth of every citizen. 

The time has long since passed in this and in all civilized countries when the 

experience of any one consulting room or hospital or even that of a whole 

mmunity is of as much value as is the information obtained through offi- 

ial channels in the form of general vital statistics. Through them often can 

biased judgment of a single observer or group of observers as to the 

neidence of disease and the cause of death be corrected, and their limited 

horizon broadened. No one engaged in the active practice of medicine 

iny community can afford to be without interest in the vital statistics 

that community. Their proper interpretation will be of almost as 

h service to him as his knowledge of physiological function and of the 

tion of drugs. The doctor indeed everywhere should be the best informed 

pion of the need of accurate statistical data concerning the birth, 

lth, and death-rate pertaining in all sections of the country. General 

in the fact of the tremendous death-rate:among infants is just 

inning to be aroused. To members of this section doubtless it is an 

ld story, but to the country at large and to the majority of practitioners 

extent of the yearly toll paid by the baby has not elicited the horror 


it it she yuld. 


* Read at 38th Annual Meeting of American Pu Health Associat Milwaukee, Sept. 191 
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When we consider that probably 300,000 infants under twelve mont 


of age die each year in the United States, nearly double the total numb. 


leaths from tuberculosis, the claim of the baby upon the best sery 


he statistician, obstetrician, pediatrist, general practitioner, and t] 
1? 


enerally, becomes at once self-evident. More than this a lar 


r i these infant deaths occur within the first few weeks of life 
issistance, 1f 1t 1s to be of much avail, must be rendered prom: 
It 3 enerally agreed that fully one-half of these infant deaths cou 


vented by ad quate measures ol relief. 


r % this are two incontrovertible facts: First—The death-ra 
LIST breast-fed babies 1 compara vel\ second 
(| riinciall fed babies, prope rly cared for ind 
likew1s« il] Ienoranec m the rt 
) ( icle inn 
the innocent “And how hall they hear witl 
\r a how hall the preach except the hy nt ad A 
clan, visiting nurse, or health officer. be sen 
| noran her to ln hie cat ) bab 
nown This information cannot be secured with 


When we consider that a large proportion of 


inde Very at rom id i 
wele for daily bread is becoming more and more in 


ot } ivin knowlede and auth Heco! 


b 
Or Ou 
ly the duty) 
! mitigate as far as possible in the most practical wa’ 
ut ngers to hfe and health, to which so many of out 
ep m th istance 1s to have certain knowled 
" ‘ witho ving that every mother giving bir 
Pim the ¢ lums would be better off for advice and probab 
! he care of her child. For many of these unfortunate int 
nation, tl tate, or the city should stand in “loco parentis.’ r 
hh in acauiescet at lea f ir the wre chi con lit 
irround he birth and rearing of these future citizens, and is in du 
ned te hat they receive in their helpless dependency such diet and 
indir tl give them at least a chance for life and healt] Thi 
! nnot be rendered in any adequate measure unless the kno 
tb n is promptly recorded Experimen 
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n indubitable mght its natural nourishmet 1 
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ent in the case of the |! e majority of infants bort ( 
| painfully awat nd we also know that th a 
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nd for the subsequently large a rat 
cl mer I have the painful duty of attemptin 
ufferine from gastro-intestinal disease which in 
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If there were prompt notification of every birth in a community to the 
proper authorities and simple instruction, adequate diet and nursing were 
provided where needed, a large proportion of these digestive disturbances 
would be averted. The treatment of these ailments is often unsatisfac- 
tory, the physician has to stand by and see the little lives flicker out, 
when he knows that timely assistance would have rendered his services 
unnecessary. 

In another group of cases notification of birth would be particularly 
efficacious; namely, in the case of children of tuberculous parents or in a 
tuberculous home. We are learning that the incidence of tuberculosi 
during the early months of life is much more common than we supposed. 
We know too that the disease is rarely if ever inherited, and that it will 
not appear in the offspring of tuberculous parents if the child is removed 


from its infected environment. That tuberculosis in all parts of th 
country should be a notifiable disease admits of no argument. This being 


true it is the height of folly and culpable negligence if the authorities are 


notified of the birth of the baby, the most susceptible of all classes of 


the community to tuberculosis in a tuberculous home. 


Phe e argument applies to children born of syphilitic parents. [ 
; p ‘ honed that the time is not far distant when venereal! 
I l ‘ ! lar distant \ enere: 
1 
a ( T T 1 ( int! S ney LOI id, allt 
he ton 
ul ( e inno ro r Ta\ 
( 1 nat 1¢ 1d in 
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\ I en resuitl l 
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eo ( ssociated Witn ngn intan ie 
which could be in part averted through birth registration. Among thest 
} ] “tlar 
should be entioned e overlying of infants, apparently particularly 


mmon in London, and many cases of prematurity which without 
and efficient nursing care quickly succumb 

But apart from all these reasons from the standpoint of the baby which 
would seem to demonstrate clearly how important to its welfare is the 
official recognition of its birth, there is much else that could be said from 
other points of view. It certainly does not comport with the dignity, 
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n 


intelligence, and might of our nation to have it practically the only civilized 
country in the world which in much of its extent takes less account of the 
‘nerease of its citizenship than it does of the birth of blooded stock and 


sltry 
Milly. 
re 


If birth registration is important in the older countries where the 
conditions of life are comparatively settled, how much more useful would 
it be in this new and vigorous commonwealth made up of so many different 


and containing within its boarders such a variety of climatic and 
industrial conditions! Is it not of the first 


States to } 


importance tor the United 
1ave on record the birth-rate prevalent in all sections of the 
in the larger cities, among miners, among factory workers, and 
dwellers in the mountains as compared to those on the plains? 


information would be invaluable not only for the statistician, physi- 
| statesman, but also for the prospective settler. If the injunction 
know thyself’’ is fundamental to the best efficie 


ency of the individual, 
equally true of the nation, and where could this knowledge better 
than in the proper recording of the birth of its citizens? 


ve no brief for any particular form of registration Three feature 
eem to me to be most desirablk First iat the law governing 
ition should be unifon Che 1 of enac n 
he subject in the various states unqu al 1 defea 
bject for which t] vere drawn. Se Bir ration 
certainly 1 hirty I In 
( ¢ CLIVE [ ikKen I neo! 
Birt} regist! should b n exc ‘ 
nN nat K¢ uc urn ( ad 
eturn of al « 1 ing the ct « irth b 
curing general co-operati Furtl 
ined la € 
\\ ther the primary respon hnouid r upon lat mia 
parent, I do not feel 1 lf compete 
ertainly much has been done in many cities or exa ( Wa 
St. Louis, by the sensible and forceful 1 ures adopted by thei 
omecers. Many ot us, however ire 1 atvient tne ecular and 
rrupted progress in a matter of such fundamental importance. We 
ve in the enactment of tl ‘mplest plan 
ve In the enactment of the simpiest plan of effective birth registration, 
1 in the rigid 
n the mgid enforcement o 


sucn a iaw. 


Jetter results from the standpoint of both physician and statistican coul 


1 be obtained if a dis- 
nection were drawn between notification of the fact of birth with the address, within a few hours 
and the registration of the birth giving name of child and more detailed information as to parents, 
et 


This need not be returned for several days 
nd 


Both notification and registration are necessary 
and each aids the other.—J. H. M. K., JR 
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THE PAST PERFORMANCES OF THE LABORATORY SECTIO? 
WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE.* 


By WILLIAM ROYAL STOKES, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Her mii cco 
a id DCI 
the n cience One of the 1 
} 
erved I e opportuni € 
‘ ‘ ( ot iby or 
disc ns and info erings, and durit 
( i\ i cs Uli 
( | al i) 
1 

Clai CO upon he nd 

Wo! ot our association, Dut 1 

1 
I ( ubsec the Bac CTIONM Cal Inve 

of D \\ I licro ( 1d Bacteriologic Exa I 

Studies of the Various Methods for the 

I I Mill 1 Wate he Investigation \ 


Orvanis1 The Investivations Concerning the Most Approved M 
ique in the Bacteriological Diagnosis of Infectious Dis 

Detection of the Typhoid Bacillus in Water, Investigations C 

Ral the Chemical Disinfection of Water and Sewage, The In 

Tuberculosis in Human Beings and Animals, The Ba 

logical Examination of Shell-Fish, The Experiments on Various Met! 


of Disinfection, and many other equallv important subjects too numer 


1S \ 4 BLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

The Laboratory Section of the American Public Health Associatior 
Preservatives, The Study of Filtration Plants, and The Algal Pollutior 
of Drinking Water, The Studies of Various Constituents of Cultu 
Media in Relation to the Increase and Other Biological Properti 
OU 

* R Sth Annual M : the American Public Health Ass 
Milwaukee 


ntion to 


‘ter receiving this report, the Section appointed from time to time 


in 
‘he Section has now fifteen of these Committees at work, and the Com- 
e on Standard Methods for the Bacterial Examination of Milk, and 
Committee on the Standard Methods for the Examination of Air, 
already made admirable and complete reports covering these subjects 
» date. The Chairmen of these Committees have been continued in 
rder to add modifications which they may deem important in the future. 
diphtheria, glanders, 


- Analysis 
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see the practical results which have been the outcome of 


investigations. 
most important piece of concerted work 


the Report of the Committee on § 


accomplished by the 
has been andard Methods of 
’ and it is perfectly obvious that this report has placed the 
t upon a firm foundation where bacteriologists can work upon a 


n basis. 


ees on Standard Methods for the Chemical and Bacteriological 
is of Water, Sewage, and Milk, as well as Committees on Standard 
for the Bacterial Diagnosis of Diphtheria, Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Glanders, the Microscopic Examination of Rabies and Syphilis, 
Methods for the Preparation of Antitoxin, Vaccine, Tuberculin, 
Methods for the Examination of 


Methods of 


Mallein, the Standardization of 


Fish, and for Testing Disinfectants, and on the Best 


Infectious Material in a Legal Manner. 


Committ investigating such subjects as 
typhoid fever, bacterial examination of water and 
‘mical analysis of water and sewage, have made good re- 
promises reports 


rogre and the programme for this meeting | 
the Committees on disinfectants, rabies, syphilis, diphtheria, exami- 
n of shell-fish, and mailing infectious material 
[In connection with this subject I wish to emphasize an idea which as 
is that these reports 


urns from their sale. 


I know originated with Dr. Wesbrook. It 


Lit 
1 be arranged as a series of volumes to be issued by the Association 
he guidance of laboratory workers. Such publicatior ld cer- 
erve the same purpose which has already been accomplished by thi 
F ids of Water Analysis, and I am sure that 
logists throughout the cour would welcome them with enthus- 
pecuniary support. Their sales might also add something to the 
enue oft the Association, and might even turn our taitntul secre ry anc 


laging editor, Mr. Rickards, into a frenzied financier in handling the 


» Association 


I also believe that we can strengthen our Section and thx 
as the chair- 


1 continuation of the campaign waged by Mr. Rickards, 


(o 
rt 
i 
Tt” 4 
d 
\ 
und 
. 
tuber 
1 
re 
returns 
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man of the Membership Committee of the Laboratory Section. A sub- 


committee from our own Section might act under the direction of the 
Association chairman, and this campaign should be continued throughout 
the entire year, This might be modeled somewhat after the method pur- 
sued by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
sends out personal appeals from the various Sections signed by several of 
their prominent members, thus greatly increasing their membership. 
An excellent opportunity will be offered at the meeting of the International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography in 1912 to reach many laboratory 
men, and a small sum might be granted the secretary to use in circulars, 
and other proper forms of advertising for members. 

The Association has also made a good impression by means of its 
exhibition, and the Laboratory Section could be of great service in this 
regard by collecting exhibits representing the various laboratory methods 
and utensils employed in the hygiene laboratory. Specimens of mailing 
outfits would also be very instructive, as each laboratory has something 
to bring forward which may be instructive in the general work. 

I would suggest that the Laboratory Section establish the custom of 
meeting in joint session with the Section of Municipal Health Officers 
and the Section of Vital Statistics, as such conferences are valuable in 
affording the opportunity for an interchange of views of laboratory work- 
ers with the men who are more directly concerned with the practical details 
of preventive medicine. 

In concluding my remarks, I wish to briefly refer to the influences 
which a few of our members have exerted and who are since deceased, and 
I shall first refer to the work of Dr. Wyatt Johnston. In the introductory 
remarks made by Dr. Welch at the first meeting of the Laboratory Sec- 
tion in speaking of “The Relation of the Laboratory to Public Health,” 
he made the following statement: ‘Many of you know that the workers 
in these laboratories have come together on this occasion in unusual num- 
bers largely through the work of our public spirited member, Dr. Wyatt 
Johnston. These workers have been brought together here with the view 
to organizing a Laboratory Committee or Section of this Association,” and 
I think that due credit should be given to Dr. Johnston for having organ- 


i 


ized the Laboratory Section. 

On page 37 of the 26th volume of the Transactions of the American 
Public Health Association, under the caption of the Etiology of Yellow 
Fever, by Walter Reed, James Carroll, and Jesse W. Lazear, we find a 
brief note at the bottom of the page which refers to the death of Lazear. 
In small type it makes the following statement: “Died of yellow fever 
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Columbia Barracks, Cuba, September’ 25, 1900.”" The conclusion of 
e article is as follows: ‘‘The mosquito serves as the intermediary host 


r the parasite of yellow fever.” 


It is unnecessary for me to remind this Section of the wonderful prac- 
cal application of this discovery in Cuba, Panama, and New Orleans, and 
we should be proud that two of these men were members of our Section. 


I also wish to refer to the influence which the late Professor Robinson 
exerted in our Section. Hardly a step in the way of advancement was ever 


taken without seeking his counsel and advice, and he also contributed if 
largely to the success of the Section by valuable investigations and papers. 7 


After all, if the rest of us can follow the example which these men 
et. we need never fear for the future and enduring success of our Labora- 
ry Section. In thanking this body for the great honor which it has 
conferred upon me, I can only express the belief and wish that it may be 
aid of you as can be rightly said of Johnston, Reed, Carroll, and Robin- 


on, “And he stood between the dead and the living, and the plague was 


tayed.” 


1 — 


THE EFFECT OF VACUUM DESSICATION UPON THE VIRUS OF 
RABIES WITH REMARKS UPON A NEW METHOD.*} 


By D. L. HARRIS, City Bacteriologist and Pathologist of the City Hospital, St. Louis, and 


L. F. SHACKELL, Assistant in Physiology, St. Louis University. 


SI cribed an improved method of vacuum dessi 
the essentt ire of which is that the material is kept solidly 
durins ( arying. Animal tissues when dried by this met] 1 
are preserved intact, show no shrinkage, are porous and resist chemical 
changes and deterioration. In brief, the technique is as follows: 


The material to be dried is placed in the bottom of a Scheibler’s vaet 
iting jar, in the upper part of which is a separate dish contair 
rature is reduced by placing the jar, half submerged, in 
ixture, and after thorough solidification of the material 
rapid vacuum is produced by a Geryk pump to less than 
f mercury. During the process of dessication, the temperature 
in the lower half should be kept several degrees below 0° C. Unless the 
H.SO, be repeatedly shaken to prevent surface saturation with water, th 
time required for complete dessication will be unduly prolonged. 
Pasteur attenuated the virulence of rabic material by drying 
austic potash. The time required for com] 
loss of virulence by this method depends upon the surrounding tempera- 
ture. At 25°C this point is reached in from six to eight days. Vansté 


berghe found that virulence may be maintained for several months if 
brains | round into a pulp, spread out in a very thin layer and di 
cated in vacuo very rapidly. Marie repeated this experiment with 
T ] 4 

We h ind that by using Shackell’s method of dessication, brai 
nd « be dessicated in toto without destruction of virulen 
The | required for the complete extraction of water is about 24 to 36 


hour \ number of brains have been so treated and the infectivity of ; 
has been preserved. After the completion of dessication, these brains 
1 in an ordinary dessicating jar over H.SO, and left continual 


o light at the ordinary room temperature. One brain ha 


remained infective for four months. The only precaution taken was t 


guard against moisture. Material thus dried is like chalk and is easily 
k Laboratory Section of the American Public Health Association at Milwaukee, 

Ser 
e Pat ical Laboratory of the City Hospital and the Physiological Laboratory St 
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we 
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rized. It is, however, very hygroscopic and, after a few hours’ 
ure to the air, becomes leathery and rapidly loses its infectivity. 


+ 


ents are now being carried to compare quantitatively the viru- 

f dessicated cord with that of fresh cords, after the method des- 
ed by Harvey and McKendick. 

Harvey and McKendick have constructed a curve of infectivity which 

ponds very closely to a curve representing the loss of weight of a 
rd when dried by the method of Pasteur. These writers state: ‘“‘We 
y conclude that the small amount of water remaining in the cord from 

ninth day onward is insufficient to keep the virus infective.’ It is the 

| belief that the attenuation of a rabic cord depends primarily upon 

its loss of water. Our work leads us to believe that it is the method of 
extracting the water which results in attenuation or destruction of viru- 
lence, and not the extraction of the water per se. To state it differently, 
low dessication attenuates and destroys the virus directly by reason of 

the concentration of salts and other substances which are in solution in 
the brain and cord. The action is therefore, in essence, a chemical one. 

Dessication of frozen material avoids any concentration of those intra- 
and extra-cellular salts or substances which are at the ordinary tempera- 
ture in solution With this method absolute dryness proceeds, cell by 
cell, from the surface. 

If tis proposition be true, Vansteenberghe’s and Marie’s successes and 
failures are easy of explanation. These authors emphasize that the cord 
must be spread in a very thin layer and the vacuum produced very rap- 
idly. A vacuum rapidly produced will freeze a small quantity of water 
in a bell jar. The success of these workers in our opinion depended upon 
the freezing of their thinly spread material and its drying without con- 
centration. Further support is given to our hypothesis by the fact that 
exposure of our thoroughly dried material to ordinary air destroys its viru- 
lence completely within a few hours. The absorbed atmospheric mois- 
ture is, in this case, sufficient to redissolve some of the salts and other 
soluble material in a most concentrated state and destroy by chemical 
means the enclosed virus. 

REFERENCES. 
Shackell: American Journal of Physiology. Vol. XXIV, June 1, 1909. No. III, 
p. 325. 
Vansteenberghe: Compt. rena. Soc. biol. t. LV. déc. 1903. p. 1646. 
Marie: L'étude Expérimentale De La Rage. 
The Theory and Practice of Anti-Rabic Immunization. 
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CARBO GASOLINE METHOD FOR THE DISINFECTION OF 
BOOKS.* 


By W. L. BEEBE. 


The difficulties that prevent the disinfection of books seems to be num- 
erous. If a gaseous disinfectant is used it is very hard to have it penetrate 
all parts. Steam injures the book to some extent. An ideal method 


would therefore seem to be to use a liquid that would not be injurious and 


still kill all the pathogenic organisms that frequently infect them. The 
writer has found that gasoline does not injure books even after they are 
soaked in it for two to three hours if they are quickly dried. Gasoline has 
the advantage of dissolving fats and oils and theoretically it would appear 
that if a germicide was added it would act on bacteria in a dry and perhay 
a wet medium. Several disinfectants which were soluble in gasoline were 
tried but carbolic acid was the only one that seemed to be efficient 

In testing the efficiency of carbo gasoline it was necessary to devi 
special technique. A very volatile gasoline which is termed SS Baume or 
gas mach.ne gasoline was used. Liquified carbolic acid crystals 


were 

added to the gasoline in different amounts and the disinfecting properties 

tested on several organisms by the following procedure. A small amount 


1e organisms to be tested was smeared on 


of a 24-hour bouillon culture of t 
a half of a 22 m. m. cover slip which had been cut in two with a glass cut- 
ter. They were then dried in a petri dish in an incubator at 35° C. for 15 
to 20 minutes. After drying they were put in a tube of carbo gasoline and 
removed at intervals of two and one-half minutes up to fifteen minut 

The gasoline was allowed to evaporate and the cover slip was placed in a 
tube of sterile bouillon. It was found that the carbolic acid which remained 
on the cover slip immediately went into solution in the bouillon. The 
amount of carbolic acid which went into solution had no inhibitory effects 
on the growth of the organisms. In nearly all cases a parallel test was made 
with an aqueous solution of carbolic acid of the same strength as the 
carbo gasoline, either by the above described coverslip method or the drop 
method.f Tests with the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, B. typhosus, 
B. coli communis, Bact. diphtheriae, Bact. anthracis by this nethod 


resulted as follows: 


* Read before the Laboratory Section of the American Public Health Association at Milwaukee, 
September, 1910 

t The procedure in this method is to add five drops of a 24-hour culture of the organism upon which th 
disinfectant is t« ested, grown on beef broth, to 5c. c. of the « ectant. The mixture is then well shaken 
and subcultures are made from it at intervals of two and one-half mi 


tes to fifteen minutes. 
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us diphtheriae—24 hour bouillon culture at 36° ¢ 


1 cover slip method Room temperature. 
otrengt Result ~ exposure to lisinfectants for 
Di ect ’ 
ants Solution 214 5 716 10 12\5 15 
n min min min. min. min 
M ir! lic 
Acid l 100 
) 200 
Do 1 —400 
er Do l 100 
1) l 200 
) 1—400 
growtn — ea 10 cubated 6 days at 36° 


Bacillus coli communis—24 hour bouillon culture at 36° C. . 


Drop and cover slip method. Room temperature 


Results of « xposure te disinfectant for y, 
Disinfect- f 
ant. Solution. 216 5 714 10 15 
min min. | min min min. | min. 


Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus—24 hour bouillion culture at 36° ( 


Cover slip method. Room temperature iv 
Re 
Disinfec- 
n » tion 7! 2 10 12 15 
lin. 
M é Carboli 
G n¢ Aci 65 
Le Do 1 +- 
Do Do l— + + 4 4 4 
Vo Do l 200 + + + 
Distilled water Do l 65 - 
Do Do 1—100 
Do Do 1—135 + - 
Do Do 1—200 4 ‘é 4 4 4 41 


+ means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures were incubated 6 days at 36° ( 


by 
3 
Gas Machine Carbolic : 
Gasoline. Acid... 1—100 - ; 
Do Do 1—200 
Distilled water .. Do 1—100 
D Do 1—200 
means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures incubated for 6 days at 36° C. ae 
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ibcultures were incubated 6 days at 36° C. 


Bacillus anthracis—6 days agar culture in bouillion suspension.* 


Room temperature. 


. Strength Results of exposure to disinfectant for 

Disinfect- of : 
ants. Solution 15 30 l 4 6 | 24 
min. | min. hr. hr. hr. | hr. 


Gas Machine Carbolic 
Gasoline Acid 5 — 
Do Do 
Do Do 

Distilled water Do 
Do Do 
Do Do 


+ 


++++4++44 


a 


+ means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures incubated 6 days at 36° C. 
* Cover slips dried 48 hours at 36° C. after smeared with suspension. 


Upon examining the tables it will be seen that the aqueous solution of 
carbolic acid was a little more efficient than the carbo gasoline, but even 
a one per cent. solution was sufficient enough to kill all non-spore producing 
organisms in less than five minutes. 

It is also essential that a book disinfectant be efficient whether the books 
be absolutely dry or slightly moist. It was therefore decided to wet small 
pieces of sterile filter paper with the organisms to be tested and put them 
in a solution of carbo gasoline and remove them at intervals of two and 
one-half minutes up to fifteen minutes. 

Pieces of filter paper prepared in the same way were put in the same 
strength aqueous solution of carbolic acid with the following results: 


56 
B. tvphosus—24 hour bouillion culture at 36° C. 
at » al ot 
Drop and R perature 
earke Results of exposure to disinfectant for 
nt Solution 214 5 714 10 1214 15 
min min min min min min, 
Gas M rboli 
G lit Acid 1—100 i 
D 1—200 . 
D LD 1—400 + 4. + 
Distilled water Do 1—100 
D 1—400 + 
means growth. — means no growth.  S: 
Cover slip method. PS 
| 
| 
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vlococcus pyogenes aureus—24 hours bouillion culture at 30° ¢ 


on wet filter paper. Re t ur 
R ‘ 
otrengtn 
Disinfect- 
ant Solu 214 5 7! 10 | 12 15 
in 
( Carbolic 
line Aci ] 35 
Do 1—100 
Do 1—200 
Do 1— 400 
Do l L000 4 rd 
ist 1 water Do 1—100 4 4 
1) Do 4 
D Do 1—400 4 1 4 
Do Do 1—1000 +4 4 4 
+ means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures incubated 6 days 36° « 


Bacillus coli communis—24 hour bouillion culture at we C. 


Exposed wet on filter paper. Room temperature. 


: ; Results of exposure to disinfectant for 
Strength | 

Disinfect- | of 

ant. | Solution. | 2%} 5 | 7%] 10 | 12%] 25 


min min. min. min. | min. | min. 


Gas Machine Carbolic | 


Gasoline... Acid....| i—200 | - 

Do Do i—400 i 

Do Do 1—1000 | — _ 
Distilled water Do | 1200 | - 

Do Do | 1—400 4. + i + 


+ means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures incubated 6 days at 36° C. 


Room temperature. 


1 fect: 
| Strength Results of exposure to disinfectant for 


| ant. Solution. | 24| 5 | 10 | 12%| 15 
| min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. 

Gas Machine | Carbolic | 
Gasoline. . . .| Acid... 1—200 | — ji — - 

Distilled water .. Do ...| 1-20 | + + | — - — 
Do 1—400 + + | + +i+ i] + 


+ means growth. — means no growth. Subcultures incubated 6 days at 36° C. 


Bacillus typhosus—24 hour bouillion culture at 36° C. 

Exposed wet on filter paper. PC 
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be noticed that contrary to what would be expected the organ- 
lter paper were killed much more quickly than in the dry 

state, B. typhosus, B. diphtheriae, and B. coli communis being killed in | 
than two and one-half minutes in carbo gasoline solution of 1-1000. This 
pre ybably is accounted for by the fact that carbolic acid is extracted from 
the gasoline by the water. In order to determine this point some experi- 


re 


ments on the water extraction of carbolic acid from gasoline we 
It was found that about 97 per cent. of the carbolic acid was taken up by 
the gasoline. 
DISINFECTION OF Books. 
to disinfect some books by this method 
several different organisms. In all cases 8S Baun 
( carb lic acid was used. The b« ks were OT 

were to be infected, put in the autoclave and ster- 
am pressure for 15 minutes. They were then removed 
in a sterile chamber. The first book was infected by 
nall amount of a bouillion culture on the paper with a plati- 
‘hree infections were made on six leaves fifty pages apart wit 


. coli communis and B. diphtheriae. The book was imme- 


diately immersed in carbo gasoline for 20 minutes. It was removed and the 


infected areas cut out and put in tubes of bouillon. No growth resulted 
in any of the . Two other books were similarly infected but the 
leaves were dried for about one hour after infection. They were left in 
carbo gasoline for twenty minutes. One of the books was dried over 
night in a sterile chamber before cultures were made. In all 62 inocula- 
tions were made, 18 with Bact. diphtheriae, 19 with B. typhosus, 18 with 
B. coli communis and 7 with staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, without 


growth in any case. 


DS 
Bacillus dipktheriae—24 hour bouillion culture at 36° C. 
Exposed wet on filter paper Room temperatur 
eee Results of exposure to disinfectant for 
nt Solut I 216 5 7% 10 12 15 
Gas M 
1—200 
I 1) 
) 1— 1000 
Distilled W . ) l 200 4 4 + + 4 i 
1) ] 100 + 4 4 
I r t me no growtl Subcultures incubated 6 days at 36° C. 
B 
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samples of sputum that were known to contain virulent tubercle bacilli 
used to infect two more books. In each case a very large loop full 
utum was placed between two pages, the pages prt ssed together so 
they remained adherent. One book was exposed to the carbo gaso- 
+ 20 minutes before the sputum was dried. The other book was dried 
t hours before being placed in the carbo gasoline. In all cases control 
tions were made on guinea pigs. Sample (1) was exposed both wet 
irv and sample (2) dry only. Thirty days after inoculation the con- 
ind the three pigs that were inoculated from the sputum that was 
ed to carbo gasoline in the book were injected with 2 c. c. each of 
berculin. The three controls and the one guinea pig that was inoculated 
putum sample No. 2 died within 24 hours after injection. The two 
were injected with sample (1) apparently suffered no ine mvenience 
the injection of the tuberculin. A post mortem examination of the 
rigs that died revealed generalized tuberculosis in all cases. The two 
‘noculated from strain one were chloroformed and autopsied, were found 
be fat and free from tubercular lesions. Although one of the pigs died 
tuberculosis infection after injection with sputum that had been 
sed to carbo-gasoline for twenty minutes this result is not disc yuraging 
must be taken into consideration that under ordinary conditions 
putum would not be present in such quantities in books. 
Books that were this far treated by this method were not injured unless 
‘over was lettered with an oil paint. In such cases if care be taken 
not to touch the letters before the books are dried no harm is done. This 
ethod has been tried on several different bindings, such as leather, cloth 
nd paper and in no case has the binding been affected. Gasoline of a 
er specific gravity than 88 Baume can be used but it takes longer for 
soline to evaporate. 
\ book can be partially dried after removing it from the gasoline by 
lding open in front of an electric fan for 2-3 minutes. It will then dry 
thoroughly by standing on end with the leaves open. In 24 to 48 
urs after disinfection it is ready for use. 
If the odor of carbolic acid and gas« line is offensive some of the essen- 
| oils, such as peppermint, wintergreen, and cinnamon can be used as a 


ddorant. The writer has found a mixture of 


oil peppermint, 3 parts 
oil wintergreen, 1 part 
oil cinnamon 1 part 


to be very efficient in disguising the odor of carbolic acid. 


Je 
1 
i. 
| [i 
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tt) 
lhe advantage of this method is that any one can apply it. The only 
precaution is to keep the gasoline and book until dry away from the fir 
From the results obtained it is quite evident that carbo gasoline n 
thin 


nt for books and papers, and probably for clothin; 
Perhaps it can also be used for « 


) 


efficient disinfectat 
cannot be otherwise disinfected. 


purposes. 
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Notes and Reviews* 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANT NOTES. 


W. R. COPELAND, Columbus, Ohio. 


(ANeviewer 


Reviewer’s Note—Although many water filter and purit 


ervice during the last ten years very little is k n 
vork which they accomplis 
ving that such information wouid prove to be of great 
written to the otmncialis in charge { several Si 
L¢ yet Gav upon ¢ > n it Ol per l 
I he replies receive i show t t the of ils are 
} + + 
r but hesitat« oO give 1t Out ior severai 
it any two plants in the country Che unpuri 
tion, the design of various plant ve beent l 
nts of the Communit whi they serv nd t 
ntroduce differences in freight rat labor, and ot 
peration For these reasons and because of differer 
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PERSONAL HYGIENE NOTES. 


PERCY G. STILES, 


Assistant Professor of Physiology in Simmons College. 
( Reviewer.) 


Dreams as Tokens of Condition. 


In his fascinating “Physiologie des Menschen,’’ George von Bunge 
calls attention to many facts of experience which deserve to be more 
widely known than they are at present. Among the observations which 

records are some in regard to dreams which are easily verified and which 
convey certain enlightening suggestions. These are familiar enough to 

ecialists in nervous disease but are not often brought to the attention 
of the laity. 

The human brain is a station for the reception and discharge of nerve- 

pulses. Throughout life it is beset by stimuli and prompt in response. 
The vast majority of the coursing impulses are unaccompanied by the 
phenomena of consciousness. A select minority, zigzagging about in the 
cerebral cortex, have the conscious accompaniment. When the sensory 
paths are freely open and the motor outlets also this is the waking conscious- 
ness, the reaction to immediate, present environment. When the sensory 
paths are more or less completely blocked and the motor channels too are 
obstructed, consciousness if existent at all is of the dreaming order and little 
related to the environment. 

Now it may be granted, in all probablilty, that dreamless sleep is 
desirable. But if dreams do come they may be of a character to hinder the 
restorative processes in the nervous system, or they may be relatively 


1 


rmless. If the circumstances, pursuits, and emotions in the dream are 
quite similar to those of the preceding day, it may be assumed that the 

me elements of the brain which were most used in waking hours are still 
ubjected to wear and tear. Many people will recognize that a long 
‘se of dreaming over recent interests renders sleep peculiarly unre- 


reshing. The chess-player, who reviews the situations of a hard game, 
recent victim of dental torture, who is forced to live over and over the 
traction of a tooth, the debtor hounded by collectors in endless succes- 
ion—these can testify to the unsatisfying nature of their sleep. It is a 


law of brain fag, that the neurones excessively used become excessively 
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vA 
cann nlete oh! n ep the second choice is 
of dre ched fr he routine of waking life. Such a 
is lil red nightly | he man of happv and healthy « : 
| ly rom a tan er ] and } 
whi uch dr do not afford on vacat 
an ire secured through altered trai: 
ed feeli his mu e tru The pe 
( eXPMEeN Se r e from on work 1 I 
| | rtunate dreamer has mat urprisin 
tures it emotion 1s generally tempered to mildness 
Phi lerlyi1 hysiology is easily interpreted. When the i 
have « | to flow in the much emploved pathwavs used in the life o 
dav. i he wi ued because long unused elements of the brain 
create a stir. Their suggestions are from far afield. Their random activi 
carcely hinders the recuperative processes in the fatigued neurone | 
in analogy may be indulged in, the candles which have been burning stead- 
ily so lot re extinguished and the flame which kindles in consciousn 
crowns now one and now another of a great collection of candles a lit 
removed from the familiar centre of interest. If there is waste involv 
it is widely distributed and falls upon substance of secondary valu 
It does not seem too much to claim that a distinct danger signal is s 
whenever one’s dreams are found to pursue persistently the round of 
day’s dut ind cares. Cumulative fatigue is threatened. The indicati 
mav be of ac | overwork but it 1 ilso point to lack of diversion ry) 
qu 1 \m | tired or am I la though it is usually a jocular or 
real 1 \{ man wl val with sensations of dull 
indi 1 wer 1t according to the dictates of his te1 I 
and | ! v easily be wrong If he is self-indulgent he 1 
nake pr r efforts to shake off indolence. His capacity for activi 
lis er con rate of hi fe elin At rf 
and aml us by nature Lv dist rd the signs of approaching exhau 
ur mischief is seriou Will not the prevailing character 
lr vide a helpful diagn c sign when one is called upon to decid 
’ r | ill reduce his work or increase his application? As lon 
ther ! n nia and as long as the dreams are marked by variety, 
rong presumption 


lazine or imdigestion—regardless of the inglorious and unwelcom 


aspect of the conclusion. 
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PMBLIC HEALTH NEWS AND NOTES. : 
B. L. ARMS, M. D., 

Director of the Board of Health Laboratory, Boston, Massachusetts.* 
(Reviewer.) 


Politics in the Ohio State Board of Health. 
over have for some years looked to the Ohio State Board of Health as one 
the ablest and most progressive in the United States. Under Dr. 
Probst’s general leadership as Secretary, with Mr. R. W. Pratt in charge 
the engineering division and recently with Mr. B. R. Rickards as 
chief of laboratories, the Ohio organization has been a model one and a 


Sanitarians the country 


irce of inspiration to many states in the middle West. In December, 
109, Mr. John W. Hill, of Cincinnati, at an earlier period connected with 
Philadeplhia Filtration Plant, was appointed a member of the board. 


With the death of two members of the board last summer power passed 


» new hands. On December first a committee consisting of Mr. Hill 


| Dr. Warner was appointed to investigate to affairs of the department 


committee’s first step was to obtain a list of expenditures for the 


An inspection of the Secretary’s office, the engineering depart- 
a 


and the laboratories was then made, which altogether consumed 


-five minutes. A few days later eleven members of the staff, includ- 


Mr. Rickards, were dismissed on two days’ notice. It was expressly 
tated that the work of the experts so dismissed was satisfactory. The 


round assigned for the action was economy, but inquiries made on the 
round by the secretary of the Ohio State Medical Association and others 
ve failed to elicit any comprehensible reasons for it. The result can 


arcely fail to be a demoralization of the work of this vital department of 


state government. Self-respecting sanitary experts will hesitate 


long before accepting positions under this board unless it shall be radically 
reconstituted; and the bad effects of the affair will be felt everywhere in 
the general distrust of state and municipal positions which often deprives 
the community of the public services of the trained experts it so sorely 


needs. 


A. W. 


C.-E. 


* State and City Boards of Health and other health organizations are requested to send copies of their 
reports, sanitary bulletins, etc., to the above address for review. 
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Failure to Report Contagious Disease. A citizen of Merrill, Wiscon- 


sin, has been arrested and fined upon complaint of the local health officer 
for failure to report a case of scarlet fever in the family of the defendant. 
The father of the child knew that the affliction was scarlet fever. but 
lid not wish to be quarantined, and hence attempted to conceal the pri 


» district attornev 


Unsanitary of Cream Separators.* Thx 
ty | en requested by one of the pure food insp 


aA 4 

o bring an action a sion t farmers who keep their cream separators in un 

i ( I ne case a farmer was arrested and fined $25 and cost 
to $39.25 for keeping and operating his cream separator it 


pig pen. This is a work in which the local health officer should co-operat: 


with the food inspec r. 


Healthfulness of a Community as a Business Asset. ‘The healt! 
fulness of any community depends in a large measure on the efficiency of t] 
public health administration. Natural advantage is also an element 
be considered but a community is often branded as unhealthful and hen¢ 
not a desirable place to live in on account of laxity in the enforcement 
public health laws and indifference to the role which preventive medicin 
plays in safeguarding human life. Is it not strange that the busin 
interests of a community will intentionally deprive themselves of so 
valuable an asset, as the reputation of being situated in a healthful 
locality 

Proposed Ordinance Requiring Cure of Parasitic Diseases.* The com- 
mon council of the city of Milwaukee has pending before it an ordinance 
requiring parents to cure their children of certain contagious and infecti- 
ous diseases within a specified time under penalty of a fine of from one 
to fifty dollars for each offense. The following diseases are enumerated 
in the ordinance with the time limit for the cure of each disease: 

Tinea circinata (Ringworm) Thirty days Tinea tonsurans (Ringworm of scalp) 


Impetigo contagiosa........ Thirty days Three months 


Molluseum contagiosa Twenty-one days Favus............. , One year 

Infectious dermatitis......Thirty days Filthy condition of body. aackiaeniaes 

Pediculosis (Lice) Fourteen days Twenty-four hours 
Fourteen days 


New Refuse Disposal Plant.t Topeka has set the pace for other Kansas 
towns in the construction of a modern incinerating plant for the disposal of 


the city’s waste and refuse. 


* The Wisconsin State Board of Health Bulletin, July-Sept., 1910. 
t Kansas State Board of Health Bulletin, Nov., 1910. 
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Abolishment of Public Drinking Cup.* The rule abolishing the use 


the common drinking cups on railroad trains, in railroad stations and in 


public, parochial or private schools went into effect on September 1, 
1910. We are pleased to state that railroad companies have, without 
ption, abolished the use of the unsanitary common drinking cup. 
\fany of the public and private schools of the state have already installed 
initary drinking fountains and many more are planning to abolish the 


of the common drinking cup in a short time. 


Registration of Hogs and Babies. A farmer exhibited a registered 


at the State Fair and was awarded a premium of $100 and a blue 


ribbon; up to the present time no provision has been made to register 


Kansas babies. 


Diphtheria and Its Prevention. The Virginia Health Bulletin for 
November, 1910, is devoted to a discussion of diphtheria and its prevention. 
There are ten pages devoted to the cause, diagnosis, treatment and iso- 
lation, closing with an extract from the rules and regulations of the State 


Board of Health regarding diphtheria and finally on a sheet to be torn 
are bedside directions for the treatment. 


“Mortality returns for a 


Registration of Deaths in North Carolina. 


to make it extremely probable that some of the deaths have not been 
registered. Look up your annual death rate. Beginning December Ist, 
a number of these towns with death rates under ten per thousand of the 
population will be investigated by the State Board of Health. If deaths 
that have occurred during the past year are found unregistered, the penalty 


of the law will be enforced.” 


* Wis. State Board of Health Bulletin, July-Sept., 1910. 
t Bulletin, Kansas State Board of Health, Nov., 1910. 
$ Bulletin N. C. State Board of Health, Oct., 1910. 
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MUNICIPAL SANITATION NOTES. 


CHARLES V. CHAPIN, M. D., 
Superintendent of Health, Providence. 


England, has do 
y to correct det 
mtist, Dr. A. W. Ga 
address on school d 
ent it is impossible to expect to se 
th found in school children. He th 
ntrate effort upon those ages, and up 
results can be obtained for the 
found it necessary to secur 
is necessary that the d 
For this, and other reaso1 
the cavities when they are as smal! 
icable to rely upon the regular m 
over carious teeth. It is necessary that a dentist 
m. A mirror must be used and adequate light 
uld concentrate attention upon the permanent molars. H 
in cases of considerable irregularity the incisors do n 


1 


us as a rule before the tenth year. Even then they wi 


main sound provided that the grinding capacity in the molar region 


paired. Thus the key to the whole situation is the preservation 
the first permanent, or so called six-year molars. However, as the firs‘ 
molars are somewhat irregular in the time of their appearance, it is neces 
sary to begin dental inspection and treatment during the fifth year. Exam- 
ination and treatment should follow yearly during the next four years. 


this way a good set of molars can be secured for the child with the lea 
expenditure of time and money, and with the least production of pain. 


Diphtheria Outbreaks Terminated without Use of Cultures. It is 
quite common to read in the Journals of outbreaks of diphtheria in schools 
d institutions which have been “stamped out” by cultures from all 
‘s of the institution and a strict isolation of carriers. One may per- 


* Public Health, 1910, XXIV, 92. 


6S 
(Reviewer.) 
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‘ 
stamped 


os hesitate to believe that these outbreaks were in all cases * 


‘rather than that they died out, if it appears that outbreaks frequently 


die out even in schools without any very active control. Garr 
ts about a dozen instances of the occurrence of diphtheria in differen 

rding schools in Cheltenham. In no instance did any extensive out 
k occur. The maximum number of cases in any one outbreak bein 


No cultures were taken and there was practically no isolation of co1 


* Public Health, 1910, XXIV, 100. a 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING NOTES. 


ROBERT SPURR WESTON, Boston, Massachusetts. 


( Reviewer.) 


Effect of Sewage on Concrete. Weston,’ in a letter to the editor of the 
Engineering Record, published observations and analyses of concrete 
which has been attacked by septic sewage, proving that sulphuric acid 
is produced by the oxidation of hydrogen sulphide evolved from decompos- 
ing sewage. This attacks calcium silicate, and more especially the calcium 
aluminate of the cement, forming sulphate of alumina and calcium, which 
latter do not withstand the action of the water. They leach away and the 
structure of the concrete breaks down in consequence. A more thorot gh 
airing of the exposed surface would diminish the action. Most of the 
action takes place near the surface of the liquid and in confined space 
where the heavier hydrogen sulphide tends to collect. 

Richardson’ calls attention to a common error concerning the com 
position of Portland cement. The Carnegie laboratory researches hav: 
established the fact that Portland cement is a mixture of orthocalcium sili- 
cate and tricalcium aluminate or its iron analog together with a certain 
amount of free crystaline calcium hydrate. 

Karl* gives as a result of his experience that the deterioration of well 
made concrete exposed to sea water is seldom if ever due to the effect of 
freezing weather. The same holds true for cement sewer pipe although 
the latter erodes more rapidly than does vitrified tile pipe. Has observed 
that certain sulphur spring waters at West Baden, Indiana, attack con- 
crete. He hopes to learn of American trials of the iron ore cement adopted 
by the Prussian Government for its marine work. 

Dittoe* notes a case where the concrete in a septic tank was attacked 
between the high and low water marks, the limits of the rise and fall of the 
sewage in the tank before and after storms. 

*Burdiarty® gives an account of the elaborate experiments made by a 
committee appointed by the Prussian Minister of Public Works to investi- 
gate the behavior of hydraulic compounds in sea water, for numerous 


1. Eng. Rec. 61, 714, 
2. Eng. Rec. 61, 741. 
3. Eng. Rec. 62, 28. 
4. Eng. Rec., 62, 140. 
5. Eng. Rec., 63, 237. 
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, water structures have been built of mortar and concrete made up of 
ent or other hydraulic compounds, such as hydraulic lime, trass, etc. 
the opinion of Dr. Michaelis the action of free lime in cement would be 


ilered harmless by the addition to the mortar of materials rich in silica 


ls, such as 


h would combine with the lime, that is puzzolanic materia 


The committee investigated the effect of the addition of trass toa 


ent poor in lime, also to one nich in lime in both lean aad rich mix- 


It appears from the results that with the increasing addition of 
sufficiently 


|, the compressive strength decreases considerably, a fact 


vn from experience. This decrease takes place with both cements 
I 


rding to the same law before the addition of trass, also reduces the 


th considerably, especially with the lean mixtures. This reduction 


vreater with a cement poor in lime than one rich therein. The action of 


sea water is a deteriorating one only in the lean mixtures. In the rich 
xtures the sea water samples have greater strength than those exposed 
Additions of trass are liable to reduce the injurious action 


With the cement rich in lime 


fresh water. 

of the sea water in the case of lean mixtures. 
the favorable action of the added trass ceases within a year’s time. Exper- 
iments with concrete blocks made with cement and cement-trass mixtures 
how that cement rich in lime is more suitable for structures in sea water 

than one poor in lime—a result contradictory to the actual views—that the 
addition of trass in cement intended for use in sea water is of limited value 
and that it is desirable in sea water to use dense mixtures and to have the 
blocks hardened in air or under sand as long as possible before placing them 


in the sea. 


A paper pre- 


Sewage Question and Treatment of Trade Effiuents.* 
sented before the engineering conference in connection with the Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute. This excellent and instructive paper is 
concerned chiefly with the administrative and legal features of sewage dis- 
posal. It describes the chaotic condition of the present British law in 
practice and commends very heartily the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, the two leading paragraphs of which 
are as follows: 

“We are, therefore, of the opinion that the law should be altered so as 
to make it the duty of the local authority to provide such sewers as are 
necessary to carry trade effluents as well as domestic sewage, and that the 
manufacturer should be given the right, subject to the observance of cer- 
tain safeguards, to discharge trade effluents into the sewers of the local 
authority if he wished to do so.” 


* Watson, John D. Eng. Rec., 63, 382. 
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“We do not think it possible to provide by direct enactment what 
these safeguards should be. In each district it would probably be desirable 
that the local authority should frame regulations which should be subject 
to confirmation by a central authority. In most cases, however, thes: 
regulations should provide definite standards for the different manufac 
turers as regards preliminary treatment and it appears from the evidence 
that manufacturers would much prefer to have standards to work to.” 

Incidentally the author notes that a great improvement in the condition 
of the streams of England has been accomplished notwithstanding the great 
growth of industry since movements looking towards the purification of th 
streams were inaugurated. 
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VITAL STATISTICS NOTES. 


MARSHALL LANGTON PRICE, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


( Reviewer.) 


Statistical Material in the Exhibition of the American Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, Held at Baltimore, November, 
1910. The American Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
\lortality, in connection with its Second Annual Meeting, held an exhibit 


recent ¢ th mithlc ,an mer hoth el rand y h 
to presen LO in a manne CiCa alid King, the 


features of the problem of Infant Mortality. The Exhibit was 
d to be the connecting link between th neral public and the 
ific work of the Association as developed in the general sessions and 
neeti 

i considerabk ( n en b 
inition Committee to how best to put tin itistical da before th 
ic in a form in which it would be best under 1d and assimilated 

\ eneral result of this attempt. the statistical charts and diagrar 
ed, were extremely simple and striking 1n tl in and seemed 
easily understood by those who visited the exhibit. In other cases 


statistical facts were set forth in models, also sufficiently simple to be 

‘comprehended. One of these models was entitled: “‘ What becomes 

hundred babies born in Baltimore.’’ The model was divided into 

hree compartments surrounded by stone walls and divided by arched 

iteways. The ground was represented by about two inches of sand 


Che babies were represented by small celluloid dolls about two inches high. 


The first compartment showed a hundred babies born December 31st, 
1910, passing through the gateway into the first year of life. In the com- 


partment representing the year 1911, seventy-five babies were shown mov- 
ing to the entrance of their second year and leaving behind them the 
raves of twenty-five dead infants represented by small graves and tomb- 
tones, the latter inscribed with the causes of deaths. In the last compart- 


of their third 


+ 


ment seventy dolls were proceeding toward the « 


~ 


year, leaving behind them five graves with the appropriate tomb stones. 
Another model consisted of a table at the back of which rose a back- 
ground colored to represent the months of the year. A ledge toward the 


pper part of the model supported twelve wooden blocks, one for each 
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month, each one-sixteenth of inch in height, indicating one death. Thi 
section was entitled ‘‘When Babies Die in Maryland.”’ A second seri 
of blocks of corresponding sizes were supported by another ledge under- 
neath this, the blocks being colored to represent the various causes of death. 
This was entitled “‘How Babies Die in Maryland.”’ On the table top 
below were shown flies, dirty bottles, artificial foods and other important 
factors causing infant mortality. This was entitled “Why Babies Die 
in Maryland.”’ 

Another interesting model was a red flash light showing with each 
flash the death of a baby somewhere in the civilized world. This ligh: 
was timed to flash six times a minute or once every ten seconds. 

A beautiful and elaborate series of charts of large size and in colors 
was prepared by the United States Census Bureau, showing the causes 
of infant mortality and the extent of deaths under two years in United 
States and in the various states. The most impressive charts to the general 
public seemed to be those showing the miserable condition of birth regis- 
tration in the United States. One of the most impressive charts to thos 
familiar with figures was the chart of the Census Bureau showing the 
“Probability of Living One Year” and the “ Probability of Dying within 
a Year.”’ A similar chart was shown by another exhibitor. These chart 
certainly gave a much more clear and intelligible view of infant mortality 
than the charts of expectation and duration of life, though the latter wer 
also shown in the Census Bureau’s exhibit. 


Bulletin Hebdomadaire du Bureau de Statistique de La Ville de St. 
Petersbourg.* This bulletin is published for the week of October 30th 
to November 4th, 1910. In addition to the regular morbidity and mortal- 
ity figures for this week it contains material throwing interesting light upon 
the cholera situation in Russia. The figures begin with the week of Aug- 
ust 19th to August 23rd, 1908, in which week there were four persons 
attacked with cholera. In the next week there were eighty-four deaths 
and two hundred and sixty-six cases. The disease reached its height 
during the week of September 7th to 13th, in which there were 2260 cases 
and 1187 deaths. During this year cholera reached its height with 9,371 
cases and 4,390 deaths. There has since been a steady decline, the deaths 
in 1909 numbering 2,883. Up to the date of the issue of the bulletin there 
had been 1,822 deaths during 1910. 

Table 5 of the Bulletin gives a study of the cholera epidemic by months. 
During 1908, September was the month at which the disease reached its 
height. During this month there were 6,178 cases and 3,075 deaths. 


* Weekly Bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics of St. Petersburg. Russian and French. 
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During 1909, the month of greatest incidence was June and July, while in 
1910 the disease was heaviest in July and August. 
The comparison of these figures with typhoid fever and other intestinal 


liseases is interesting. 
t appears from the Russian figures that the greatest incidence of cholera 
: one or two months earlier than that of typhoid fever in this country 


nd in Europe. 
The seasonal incidence of the cholera morbidity corresponds closely 
ith that of the cholera mortality as would naturally be expected con- 


ing the fact that the fatal cases of cholera are usually extremely acute. 


| 


In typhoid fever, on the other hand, the greatest incidence generally pro- 


n 
ceeds the highest mortality by about one month. 

Another interesting fact disclosed by this table is the great excess of 
males over females among those attacked. The figures for the one year 
ivailable will illustrate this. 

During 1909, there were 4,792 males attacked and 3,534 females. 


The table of cases and deaths by age shows some very interesting re- 


s. The greatest number of persons attacked fell in the age group 
etween 20 and 30 years, while the greatest number of deaths occurred 
between 30 and 40 years. It is also extremely interesting to note that 54 


infants under the age of six months were attacked, of whom 44 died. 


* 
7 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Text-Book of General Bacteri By Edwin O. Jordan, Ph. D., Professor of Bac- 
tert in the University of Chicago and in Rush Medical College. Second 


revised edition, octavo of 594 pages, twllustrated. Philadelphia and London: W. B. 
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